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TN this Treatiſe M. Lioꝝx under- 
takes to diſcover the real cauſe, 
and to diſtinguiſh the true character 
of the Gout; he alſo propoſes ſuch 
means, as undoubtedly appear to him 
effectual, as well for the prevention as 
the cure of this diſtemper, which has 
hitherto been deemed a reproach to 
phyſical knowledge. That our Au- 


thor has aſſiduouſly ſtudied, and been 


earneſtly attached to, bis ſubject, is 


manifeſt from the numerous authors 
both antient and modern that he has 
A 3 quoted. 


N A K 

quoted. Nevertheleſs he does not 
ſcem a ſlave to authority; his re- 
marks upon, and objections to, the 
opinions of thoſe writers, who have 
previouſly traverſed the ſame path 
of medicine, appear generally perti- 


nent, and judicious. 


The faculty of phyſic at Paris 
have diſtinguiſhed both our Author's 
Theory and Practice with very par- 
ticular and very high marks of ap- 
probation: how far they may be 
judged entitled to an equal degree 
of eſteem Here, is now ſubmitted to 
the candour of the Eygliſb reader. 
Many of his ſentiments will, moſt 
probably, be thought ſingular if not 
new; and tho M. LIoER profeſſes 
to write principally for the ſervice 
of his own country, yet it may rea- 
ſonably be pretumed, that his doc- 
trines and precepts will not be of leſs 
U utility 
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utility in Great Britain, where there 
are perhaps as many, if not more, 
victims to this excruciating diſtemper 
than in any other part of the world. 


This was the immediate motive for 
beſtowing an Eugliſb dreſs on this 
work; and more eſpecially when, upon 

ruſal of the original, it was found, 
that ſome of M. Lice's obſervations 
were corroborated by writers of emi- 
nence on the art of healing in our 
own country: Particularly our Au- 
thor's remark of the greater preva- 
lence of the Gout in thoſe provinces 
where cyder and beer is moſt plen- 
tiful, and chiefly uſed for common 
drink, is amply confirmed by the 
truly learned and ingenious Dr. 
 Hvuxnam, © | 


fn Opuſculo de Morbo colico Darnnonienſ, 
*. Obſervat. de Aere, &c. 4 
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It is acknowledged that conſidera- 
ble liberties have been taken with the, 
original, eſpecially in paring away 
ſome exuberancies : the medical rea- 
der may perhaps be inclined to think 
that this freedom might have been 
. more liberally — without any 
prejudice to the Author, and with 
more reputation to the Editor. But 
it ſhould be remembered that the in- 
ſtructions herein contained, ſeem evi- 
dently intended as well for the infor- 
mation of the patient, as the direc- 
tion of the phyſician.——M. LIOER 
himſelf, conſcious of the diſagreea- 
bleneſs of frequent repetitions, thus 
apologizes for them: that hav- 
ing a multitude of old and obſtinate 
prejudices to combat, it was neceſ- 
fary always to keep the principles of 
his ſyſtem in view. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


HE gout is a diforder common 

to all civilized nations, but more 
common in cities than in coun- 
try- places. It is generally ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed from voluptuouſneſs, whence it is 
rarely found to affect ruſtics, and is ſtill 
more rarely to be met with among ſavages. 


The Greeks and Latins have diſtinguiſn- 
ed three ſpecies of the gout: the Padagra, 
the Chiragra, and the Sciatica, denomina- 
B tions 
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tions taken from the reſpective ſeats of the 
ſeveral articulations particularly affected. 


The gout is more frequent in Spring 


and Autumn, than in Winter or Summer. 


It is commonly defined a diſeaſe of the ar- 
ticulations occaſioned by a vitiation of the 
Synovia, whence pains and tumours ariſe on 
the membranes that envellop the affected 
articulations ; for the bones and cartilages 
themſelves are inſenſible. 


It is generally agreed that there is ſome- 
what extraordinary in the cauſes of this 
malady, but they are far from being yet 
preciſely determined. There have been 
perhaps as many different opinions, as 


there have been Authors who have treated 


on the ſubject. 


Nevertheleſs, it might be of ſingular ſer- 
vice to phyſic to examine carefully and re- 
port an analyſis of each writer's ſenti- 
ments, to the end that every one might 

| have 
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have an opportunity of conſidering every 

opinion; but, excluſive of the time 
neceſſary for the completion of ſuch an 
undertaking, both the author and the 
reader would ſoon be tired of ſo tedious and 
unintereſting a detail: for there are a 
great number of writers who have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves from others only 'by 
minutiae, or who have taken what was, at 
moſt, only ſome determining cauſes of the 
fits of the gout, for the cauſes of the gout 
itſelf, | 


In order to ſave the reader ſo diſagree- 
able a taſk, all the different opinions are 
here arranged in ſeparate claſſes ; the par- 
ticular ſyſtem of each, is carefully examin- 
ed, and their reſpective faults are ſeparately 
diſtinguiſhed, 


This appeared to me a proper introduc-, 
tion to my undertaking, in order to ſhew | ; 
the neceſſity there was to attempt an ex- 

B 2 | plana- 
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planation of the true cauſe of the gout, 
which hitherto has not been known, and 
which alſo, poſſibly, may be the reaſon that 
this diſtemper is looked upon as incurable ; 
for 1t muſt be difficult to treat a diſtemper 
of which the primary cauſe is unknown. 


The ſyſtem here propoſed is founded on 
obſervation only; and it was a long and 
cloſe attention to the various phænomena 
attending the gout, that led me to con- 
clude the real cauſe to be very different 
from what has hitherto been imagined. 


The plan of this performance, is as 
follows: the work is divided into three 
parts; the firſt contains the principal ſyſ- 
tems relating to the cauſe of the gout, as 
they are found in original authors; for 
moſt commentators, tranſlators, and epi- 
tomiſers, of whom there are at preſent 
more than a few, have generally cor- 
rupted the text, and disfigured the 
thoughts of the Authors that they have 

| con- 
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conſulted. The imperfect ſatisfaction re- 
ceived from thoſe opinions led me to trace 
the origin of this diſtemper from another 
ſource. | 


This appears in the ſecond part, which 
begins with a hiſtory of the progreſs of 
the gout; a malady that for centuries paſt 
ſeems to have been improving its tortures. 
This hiſtory not only throws ſome light 
upon the nature of this diſeaſe; but it alſo 
evinces the neceſſity of a further enquiry 
into the cauſe of the gout, which is at- 
tempted to be explained in as preciſe and 
as clear a manner, as a work of this ſize 
would admit; as well with regard to thoſe 
countries where it may be ſaid to be en- 
demial, as to thoſe in which it may with 
equal propriety be termed epidemical. But 
excluſive of the original cauſe of the gout, 
there are many determining cauſes of the 
ſeveral fits, which are here endeavoured 
to be elucidated fo far as is neceſſary for 

B 3 the 
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the information or direction of the real 
Phyſician, | 


In the third part, the diſtemper is re- 
gularly treated : The ſymptoms, the diag- 
noſtics, and prognoſtics, under different 
circumſtances, are ſeverally conſidered ; 
and a method of cure is propoſed as well 
for particular fits, as for the diſtemper in 
general, whether regular or irregular, 


1 
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The Opinions of Hip rocRAT EG and the 
ANCIENTS. 


F all the diſtempers, that affe& the 
O articulations of the human body, 
none is more frequent than that commonly 
called the gout. Tho it was not very 
frequent in the time of Hippocrates, he 
ſpeaks of it as of a diſtemper that had 
been long known. 


Among the works of all the ancient 
phyſicians, thoſe attributed to Hippocrates 
are the carlieſt that have been tranſmitted 
tous; wherefore, to proceed with conſiſtence, 
it will be proper to begin with his ſenti- 
ments of this diſtemper. I even hope, 
that my tranſlating here all he has ſaid of 
the gout will not be taken amiſs, as what 


B 4 he 
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obſerves, tho very ſhort, has been made 
uſe of as a baſis. and direction to all who 
have treated of it ſince his time. 


He expreſſes himſelf in the following 
manner. A perſon under the fit of the 
gout, feels in the articulations, a painful 
fenſation, as of fire. This diſtemper is 
ſometimes acute, and cauſes pains more or 
leſs ſenſible, ſometimes in one articulation, 
and ſometimes in another. Refrigerating 
topics ſhould be applied to the part af- 
fected ; the ſtomach and inteſtines muſt be 
cleared by purgatives and diuretics; but 
theſe remedies muſt be only taken in in- 
fuſion ; and, laſtly, to obſerve what re- 
medies have been moſt ſucceſsful, in order 
to the further proſecution - of them. The 
cauſe of this diſtemper is the mixture of 
the bile and phlegm, which, after being 


put in motion, ſubſide on theſe articula- 
tions. This is an acute diſtemper, but of 


ſmall continuance, not dangerous, and to 
which youth is more ſubject than age. 


ON THE GOUT. 9 
He afterwards enters on the method of 
treating the ſeveral kinds of gout, and be- 
gins with a deſcription of the Podagra, or 
that which ſeizes the feet. Of all the 
pains, ſays he, which are felt in theſe dif- - 
ferent articulations, none are more violent 
than thoſe, to which the articulations of 
the feet are ſubject. They are oF a very 
long continuance, and not diſcuſſed with- 
out great difficulty. The cauſe of them 
is a corrupted bile and phlegm, lodged in 
the veins. This diſtemper is laſting and 
ſevere, tho not mortal, by reaſon of the 
number of parts affected by it, as the 
veins, nerves, or bones. He ſeems to ad- 
mit of the ſame cure for this kind, for he 
only ſays, that if the ſeat of the diſtemper 
be in the fingers or toes, the part affected 


muſt be cauterized with flax, a little above 
the articulation, 


The ſecond kind he mentions is the pain 
in the hips, generally known under the 
name of Sciatica. It ſeizes the articula- 

tion -. 
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tion of the femur. and the cavity of the 
os iſchium, and all the circumjacent parts. 
In the laſt ſtage of this diſtemper, the pain 
extends itſelf through all parts of the leg. 
The pain, ſays Hippocrates, is to be abat- 
ed by warm baths, fomentations, and re- 
laxing the belly; and in its decline pur- 
gatives are to be uſed, after which the pa- 
tient ſhould drink aſſes milk. The cauſe 
of the Sciatica is a corrupted bile and 
phlegm depoſited in the veins ; but this 
corruption has been occaſioned by a for- 
mer ſickneſs, or the whole blood has 
been ſpoiled and vitiated by this bile 
and phlegm. When the obſtinacy of 
the pain will not yield to the above re- 
medies, the part affected muſt be cau- 
terized. 


It is eaſily perceived that the bile and 
phlegm, put into motion in the veins, and 
ſometumes corrupted, by ſettling on the 
joints, are the only cauſes to which Hip- 
pocrates attributes the gout, even of the 

ſeveral 
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ſeveral kinds he has mentioned ; but it 
is very difficult to conceive how bile and 
phlegm can put themſelves in motion, and 
further what may be the reſult of ſuch 
motion, ſince we have been made acquainted 
with the circulation of the blood, on which 


ſubject Hippocrates has never clearly ex- 
preſſed himſelf, | 


Further, from this method of cure, in 
which only warm and purgative medicines 
are preſcribed, and cauteries, when the 
diſtemper 1s obſtinate, one would be led 
to think, that he admitted a ſuperabun- 
dance of humours, which naturally muſt 
produce a defect of motion in the hu- 
mours in general. Accordingly a mixture 


of bile and phlegm is ſo far from being the 
cauſe of the gout, that it is rather a ſe- 


paration of theſe two humours. Further, 
to admit of ſuch a cauſe, this mixture 
ſhould produce the gout only, and not any 
other diſtemper, which is not agreeable to 
tis opinion, 

One 
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One reflection ſtill remains to be made 
on this author's method of cure, which I 
very much approve of ; namely, that he 
allows very different remedies to be made 
uſe of, and ſtrongly exhorts to the proſe- 
cution of thoſe which appear to have been 
ſucceſsful. This induces me to think, that 
in his time, experience and obſervation 
had not yet aſcertained what were the moſt 
proper remedies for curing this diſtemper ; 
perhaps it was then not very common, 
nor might the cauſe of the diſeaſe have been 
truly known; which I do not ſuppoſe with» 
out reaſon, his immediate ſucceſſors having 
openly declared it- 


Opinions of the Ancients. 


Tho' Galen 1s not the firſt after Hippo- 
crates who has mentioned the gout, yet 
being known as the great commentator of 
this father of phyſic, the precedence in this 
claſs belongs to him, and the rather, as in 
his account of this diſtemper, he is far 

more 
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more minute and exact than his predeceſ- 


ſors, * and his opinion has been generally 
followed by his ſucceſſors f. 


1. Galen allows of only one efficient 
cauſe of this diſtemper, which he calls a 
defluxion on the parts affected. He to- 
tally excludes the acrimony of the hu- 
mours, becauſe he believes it can ariſe only 
from a ſiccity, and that this ſiccity can 
never be productive of the gout. 2. As a 
proximate cauſe he admits of the ſuper- 
abundance of different humours, but at 
the ſame time denies the weakneſs of the 
articulations ; believing that this weakneſs 
being permanent, the gout would not in- 
termit. 3. As to remote cauſes, or thoſe 
which may contribute to cauſe this ſuper. 
abundance, he mentions very many, and 


* Aſclepiades, Celſus, Andromachus, Cælius Au- 
relianus. 
 Þ+ Oribaſus, Etius Paulus, Alexander de Tralles, 
EÆginettus. 
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inſinuates that nothing has a greater ten- 
dency to produce it, than crudities in the 
ſtomach, intemperance in eating and 
drinking, indolence, want of exerciſe; and 
inſiſts more particularly on the too fre- 
quent uſe of venery, becauſe he had 
perceived, that children, before the age of 
puberty, were never afflicted with this diſ- 
temper, He farther adds, that if the gout 
was not ſo common in the time of Hip- 
pocrates, it might be owing to the greater 
temperance and reſervedneſs of their lives, 
and eſpecially becauſe they were leſs libi- 


dinous. 


In conſequence of theſe alleged cauſes, 
he uſes corroborating topics, moſtly re- 
pellents, for removing the firſt; bleedings 
and purgatives for deſtroying the ſecond; 
having, he ſays, by one or other of theſe 
remedies cured ſeveral perſons. Laſtly, he 
adviſes abſtinence, temperance, and exer- 


ciſe, for diſcuſſing the remote cauſes, and 
pre- 
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preventing the ſuperabundance of hu- 
mours. 1 


But how is Galen conſiſtent with him- 
ſelf? Would not one imagine that by 
repercutients he intended to remove the 
weakneſs of the articulations,. a cauſe he 
does not admit ? Moreover, bleedings and 
purges are the moſt approved remedies for 
redundant humours of all forts. Are not 
cedemas, dropſies, and ſeveral other diſ- 
tempers too tedious to enumerate, derived 
from a ſuperabundance of humours, ge- 
nerally proceeding from crudities in the 
ſtomach ? So that this ſuperabundance may 
be complicated with various depravations. 
But further, in what muſt this particular 
depravation conſiſt, to produce the gout ra- 
ther than any other diſtemper ? What is 
its nature, character, quality? This is the 
very thing wanting to be known, 


The ſame objections lie againſt his re- 
mote cauſes; intemperance and idleneſs 


are 
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are equally ſources of miſchief both in 
the phyſical and moral world; but the 
methods by which the miſchiefs ſo produced 
are to be removed muſt be as different as 
the cauſes by which they were occaſioned. 


Tho Galen inſiſts very much on exceſs 
in venery, it may be doubted whether of 
itſelf it can be productive of the gout. 
Can it be conceived that this ſecretion, tho' 
even forced, can tend to increaſe the hu- 
mours? The hypotheſis is irreconcileable 
to reaſon, and daily experience abundantly 


contradicts it, as ſhall fully be _ in its 
proper place. 


Tho' Galen's ſucceſſors have conſidered 
the ſubject more diffuſely, their ſentiments 
are almoſt equally unſatisfactory. Mtius 
agrees in general with Galen as to the- 
efficients of this diſtemper; except that 
he adds the weakneſs of the articulations, 
and has augmented the number of remote 
cauſes; his attention is principally directed 

to 
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to the treatment of the patient according 
to the different degrees of his pain, with- 
out endeavouring to extirpate the gout. 
He ſpecifies four kinds of the diſeaſe, the 
ſanguineous, the bilious, the atrabiharious, 
and the phlegmatic. Each ſpecies has its 
reſpective characteriſtic indications, and 
particular appropriate remedies, nearly the 
ſame as thoſe preſcribed by Galen, except 
the Hermodadtyls, which he boaſts of as an 
univerſal ſpecific remedy, eſfectual in all 
kinds, | 


Alexander Trallianus, who was poſte- 
rior to Ætius, complained, that in his time 
the gout was looked upon as an incurable 
diſtemper. He ſays, and juſtly, that after 
all the enquiries made on this ſubject, the 
true cauſe 1s not yet known ; that never- 
theleſs the diſtemper, in. its own nature, 
is eaſily cured in the beginning; and far- 
ther, that it is not impoſſible to conquer 
it, even when grown inveterate. From 
hence it might have been reaſonably ex- 


C pected, 
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pected, that he would have propoſed the 


means of attaining the knowledge of this, 


as yet undiſcovered cauſe. But no; he fol- 
lows EÆEtius ſtep by ſtep as his preceptor, 
and if he excels him in any thing, it is 


only in the number and variety of pre- 


ſcriptions which he had tried during the 
courſe of a pretty ſucceſsful practice. It 
muſt, however, be admitted that he has 
come much nearer the point than others, 
eſpecially in the treatment, having diſtin- 
guiſhed the remedies proper to effectuate 
a radical cure, from thoſe that were mere- 


ly palliative, of both which he has given 


a catalogue. 


Laſtly, according to theſe two authors, 


the depoſſtum on the articulations, is occa- 


ſioned by the ſuperabundance of humours, 
and the weakneſs of the articulation where 
the defluxion ſettles. But what muſt be the 
quality of this ſuperabundance? Why does 


this ſettlement happen at the extremities, 
"rather than in any of the viſcera, which, 
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from their texture, are weaker, and leſs ca- 
pable of reſiſtance than thoſe organs, 
that are continually ſtrengthened by the 
vigorous exerciſe to which they are ap- 
propriated? This therefore may be ſuf- 
ficient to vindicate the rejection of an 
opinion, repugnant to reaſon, and unau- - 
thorized by experience. 


It will be needleſs to ſpend more time 
in examining the ſentiments of the an- 
cients &; the reſt having, without any eſ- 
ſential difference, exactly followed the pre- 
ceding authors. 


* Oribaſius, Paulus Æginetta, Actuarius, Deme- 
trius Pepagomenus, Mercurialis, Zacutus. All the o- 
ther Arabian authors, and, among the moderns, Sy- 
denham, 


C 2 CHAP. 
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Cas? I | 
Opinions of Paracelſus, and the Chemiſts. 


T the head of this claſs I think it 
proper to place an author, who, 
if he has not thoroughly treated of the 
gout, yet had a large ſhare in the revolu- 
tion which happened with regard to the 
practice of phyſic. Defluxions falling on 
articulations are no more heard of; the 
- bile, phlegm, and many other humours 
are exploded; the gout is imputed only to 
a particular vitiation of the Synovra, a term 
at that time new, and which ſignified the li- 
quor appointed for lubricating different 
articulations, eſpecially ſuch as are expoſed 
to violent motions. The author of this 
alteration was Philip Paracelſus, who 
taught that the gout was nothing more 
than the acrimony of the Synovia. This 
acrimony, according to him, irritates the 
parts neareſt the articulations, and con- 


F ſequently 
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ſequently occaſions very ſenſible and acute 
pains, But a ſingularity in his opinion 
is, that in the diſtinction which he would 
have made between the pains of the gout 
and thoſe of venereal diſtempers, for which 
he aſſigns the ſame cauſe, he intimates, 
that the pains of the gout are more acute 
than in the other diſtemper, tho' the acri- 
mony be leſs conſiderable in the former than 
in the latter. Theonly reaſon adduced by 
him 1s, an antipathy in the Synovia, to 
every thing heterogeneous to it. This 
reaſon, without going too far, I may af- 
firm to be too vague and general; for 
what organical part of our body, what 
kind of humours contained in it, are not 
embaraſſed by heterogeneous bodies, that 
nature does not require the expulſion of? 
What efforts does it not itſelf uſe to attain it, 
without the help of art? Paracelſus gives 
himſelf little trouble about the manner 
in which the ſynovia contracts this acri- - 
mony, he enters into no details, nor does he 

lay down any method of cure. So that all the 
C 3 ad- 
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advantage, with regard to this diſtemper, 
that can be gained from his writings, is, ſo 
exact a knowledge of its ſeat, that, in 
this particular, all other authors have fol- 
lowed him. 


Van Helmont, who glories in being a 
diſciple of Paracelſus, gives the reader to 
underſtand, that his maſter was able to 
cure the gout, tho' he has not ſpoken of 
the method. He alſo owns that he has 
not aligned the true cauſe, and, in con- 
ſequence, his own thoughts were engaged 
in the diſcovery of it. But let us ſee if 
he has ſucceeded any better,—He begins 
by refuting the opinion of thoſe who at- 
tribute this diſtemper to defluxions or de- 
poſitums, which he calls catarrhs; and pre- 
tends, that the gout being hereditary, no ſuch 
cauſe can be admitted; as any hetero- 
geneous ſubſtance contained in the ſemen 
would entirely deſtroy its fecundity, ſo 
as to render it noxious to propagation, 
But he immediately contradicts himſelf in 


giving 
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giving his own opinion of the cauſe, 
ſaying preciſely that the ſemen may con- 
tain the germ of the gouty humour, or 
rather its impreſſion. Indeed, to guard 
himſelf from the reflections he caſts on 
others, he informs the reader that this germ 
remains a long time inactive and dormant 
as it were, till having acquired a certain 
degree of maturity, it declares itſelf by a 
firſt fit. In fine, theſe are his very words, 
The character of the gout remains in the 
ſemen as in a firſt life during which it 
ſleeps like a ſwallow in winter till the 


firſt fit. 


This character is an acidity which, tho 
reſident in the ſemen, does not infect it; 
nature being intent, to continue it in its 
perfection, and therefore it cauſes itſelf to 
be felt in the ſynovial humours, which are 
the moſt analogous to the ſemen, and 
with which this acidity ſhould have the 


_ greateſt affinity, 
— On 
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On this hypotheſis, Van Helmont endea- 
vours to account for the principal phænome- 
na attending the gout; and his ſpecious 
manner of reaſoning has gained him many 
followers. But he has omitted giving any 
proof or explanation from whence this 
acidity could proceed, the cauſe of which 
he attributes to different exceſſes without 
naming them, and thus falls under the 
ſame cenſure with all the authors who 
have preceded him. He ſhould at leaſt 
have deſcribed this venereal acidity he con- 
tends for. It is alſo without any ſhew of 
reaſon that he ſuppoſes the germ of the 
gout to lie dormant in the ſemen, ſince he 
ſays the contrary of the ſcorbutic and other 
germs, which ſhould not be if any hetero- 
geneous matter in the ſemen render it un- 
fit to perform its natural functions. 


He pretends that to cure the gout, the 
maturity of this acidity is not to be waited 
for; but that it ſhould be deſtroyed in its 
principle, by means of the coraline arca- 

| num, 
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num. He gives no deſcription of it, ſay- 
ing only that this arcanum is metallic, has 
the colour of coral, and the taſte of ho- 
ney, and its eſſence is .comparable to that 
of gold. | | 


Sennertus alſo attributes the cauſe of 
the gout to an acidity; but, at the ſame 
time, finds fault with the opinions of Pa- 
racelſus and of the other chemiſts, who, 
in imitation of Tachenius, make the gout 
to proceed from a mere efferveſcence of 
the ſynovia, occaſioned by an acid. 1 
therefore thought it deſerved a ſeparate ex- 
4mination, not only as characterizing the 
kind of acidity, but alſo indicating the 
vehicle, that 1s the humour, with which 
this acidity ought to be moſt homogeneous, 
He delivers his thoughts in the following 
manner. It is from the aliments only 
which -man makes uſe of, that the gout 
proceeds; and of theſe aliments the great- 
eſt part are ſupplied him by the earth, 
which communicates to them its princi- 
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ples. That moſt commonly communicat- 
ed is a vitriolic acid, which however 
changes in the circulation of the vegeta- 
ble, and forms a tartarous ſalt, which 
paſſes from the plant into the eater of it. 
The foundation of this reaſoning 1s, that 
of all known plants, the greateſt propor- 
tional quantity of tartareous ſalt is found 

in that which produces wine; and farther, 
that of all vegetable juices wine is that 
which moſt contributes to bring on the 


gout. 


He was not, however, ignorant, that 
there are ſome kinds of wine, which tho” 
the acid and tartar are found in the ana- 
lyſes of them, are little adapted to pro- 
duce the gout; but the principle of this 
acid, ſays he, was not a vitriolic acid; for 
obſerving the climate which produced theſe 
wines, they are eaſily ſeen to be the growth 
of a light ſandy earth, and therefore con- 
tain very little acid; whilſt other wines 


are produced in clayey, muddy, ſtoney, 
talcous, 
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talcous, and gypſous ſoils, or in ſuch ag 
contain ſome minerals, all which abound 
in a vitriolic acid. 


I cannot ſee why Sennertus ſhould think 
the gout was derived from a vitriolic acid 
of plants, in which no acid of that cha- 
racter is perceivable. I may the more 
confidently take upon me to differ from 
his opinion, as I can demonſtrate that the 
wines which contain a greater quantity 
of acid than others, are thoſe very wines, 
which, ſo far from cauſing the gout, may, 
on the contrary, prevent 1t. 


, Laſtly, according to this author, the 
vehicle of this acid is not the aqueous part 
of the blood, tho ſalts diſſolve more eaſily 
in water than in any other fluid; but the 
ſerous, which is the thickeſt part. The 
reaſon he gives for this is, that the aque- 
ous part, from its ſimplicity, is not of a 
pungency to produce the ſharp pains of 
the gout ; that they require a more com- 


pound 
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pound menſtruum, and he prefers the ſe- 
rous part of the blood to other fluids. But 
he is ſilent, with regard to what he means 
by the ſerous part; all he ſays is, that 
when this ſerous part charged with acidity, 
ſeizes the articulations, it may draw on 
them the other hnmours, as bile, blood, 
phlegm, &c. That it is theſe humours 
whieh form the tumours on the articula- 
tions in a fit of the gout. He might be 
credited were not the tumours fo eaſily 
formed, and did not they, as quickly, 
change their ſituation. 


As moſt of the chemical authors, poſ- 
terior to him, have looked upon this ſyſ- 
tem as defective, the bare expoſition of 
their opinion will, I believe, ſufficiently 
ſhew that Sennertus, tho' his ſyſtem is not 
improbable, was unacquainted with the 
true cauſe of the gout. Indeed thoſe mo- 
dern authors, who could not but acknow- 


8 ledge, the indigeſtions and crudities of the 


ſtomach to be the moſt general remote 
cauſe, 
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cauſe, were thoroughly aware that their 
effects would extend to the whole maſs of 
humours, and not infect any one in par- 
ticular. For this reaſon they held a proxi- 
mate cauſe of the gout to be a particular 
fault in the blood, which is the ſource of 
all the humours. This fault, according 
to them, is an acrimony more particularly 
reſiding in the lymphatic part of the 
blood, occaſioned and ſupported, by any 
kind of lixivial ſalt, whether fixed or vo- 
latile. 


The opinion of Sylvius de la Boe is this. 
He enters into no detail of the methods 
by which the blood may be corrupted ; 
nor does he acquaint us how theſe ſalts can 
be conveyed into the human body, 


He has, however, ſucceeded no better 
than others. Theſe ſalts muſt either be 
naturally in the body, as if they were in- 
tegrant parts of it, or conveyed into it by 
the aliments. But the ſalts drawn from 


animal 
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animal bodies are well known to be rather 
a product of art than nature. Beſides 
they are all volatile, none of a fixed na- 
ture being found among them. Again, 
were theſe ſalts conveyed into the body by 
the aliments, thoſe who live only on vegeta- 
bles, would be more ſubject to the gout, 
than thoſe who eat little or none of them; 
et the contrary is well known. For the 
gumens abound in ſalt, but which un- 
ergoes a great alteration in digeſtion, 
'nd, as the ancients ſay, minerals alone 
an withſtand the action of the ſtomach, 
ed be circulated with our humours un- 
ganged. Now in all the aliments and 
= moſt ſuſpected of a tendency to 
te gout, not the leaſt veſtige of them is 
tobe perceived. 


The reſult of all theſe oppoſite opinions 
that an acid, or acrimony corrupting 
th humours, muſt be received as the 
cuſe of the gout; but without any de- 
"Onſtration, that it is really the cauſe of 

this 
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this diſtemper ; on the contrary, they may 
be ſaid to have no ſhare in it; and it 1s 
for this reaſon, that ſeveral authors have 
abandoned this ſyſtem, and exerted them- 
ſelves to attain, by ſome other method, a 
knowledge of the true cauſe of the gout, 


as I am now going to ſhew. 


C Ha BE 


Opinion of FERNELIUS, 


Ernekus, rejecting all the foregoing 
ſyſtems, as far from giving ſatiſ- 
faction, and not accounting for the many 
quick and ſubitaneous changes which are 
known to happen in the gout, applied 


himſelf to form a new one, by which 


theſe phænomena might be accounted for. 
In order to this, he places the only cauſe 
of the gout in phlegm; this phlegm is 
not that which has its ſource within the 
head, as was then thought, it having no 
other way of reaching the parts affected 


by 
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by the gout but through the veſſels, which 
was looked upon as impoſſible; but a 
phlegm, whoſe ſource is in all the exter- 
nal parts of the head, and which he brings 
down into the articulations by a paſſage 
of his own invention, lying between the 
{kin and the fleſh, throughout the whole 
circumference of the human body; the 


pailages, ſays he, being there very * and 
eaſily yielding. 


But this ſyſtem has met with many op- 
poſers; even the moſt implicit diſciples 
of Fernelius have been forced to abandon 
their maſter's principles. To diſpatch this 
ſyſtem in a few words, I ſhall obſerve, 
that Fernelius ſtands alone in admitting, 
the only cauſe of the gout to be the phlegm, 
deſcending from the external parts of the 
head, and likewiſe with regard to the paſ- 


ſage he aſſigns to it. 


However I think all the authors who 


declare for phlegm being the cauſe of 
©. 16 the 
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the gout, may be ranked in his claſs, whe- 
ther this phlegm be both inward and out- 
ward, whether they find out other paſſages 
whereby it may reach the articulations ; 
it is ſufficient for me that they abſolutely 
hold the only cauſe of the gout to. pro- 
ceeed from phlegm, from whenceſoever 
they derive it, Some derive it from all 
parts of the head, ſome from the ſto- 
mach and liver, and others from all 
parts of the body; but all agree in ap- 
pointing the veins or arteries for its cir- 
culation, Which way ſo ever they turn 
themſelves they are all ſhort of the mark 
they aimed at. Any other diſtemper, e- 
qually with the gout, may be cauſed by 
this phlegm. And thus I diſmiſs a ſyſtem 
founded on ſo uncertain a baſis, generally 
accounted chimerical, and totally baniſhed 
from the colleges and practice. 


It is otherwiſe with the opinion of thoſe, 
who, like Sanctorius, look upon the want 


of perſpiration as the moſt general cauſe 
D "I 
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of the gout. In this they feem coun- 
tenanced by daily obſervation, as thoſe who 
are ſubje& to this diſtemper feel the fit 
coming on almoſt at the ſame inſtant that 
their perſpiration has been intercepted. 
This deficiency of perſpiration may for- 
ward the fits in a gouty perſon, as it will 
eaſily fix a pleuriſy or peripneumony in a 
perſon: whoſe breaſt has been previouſly 
affected; but it ought not to be inferred 


from thence that an obſtructed perſpira- 


tion was the firſt cauſe. This opinion 


therefore I think I may juſtly reject, as 
contrary to experience. 


But who in reality are the perſons moſt ex- 


poſed to the diſtempers proceeding from a 


defect of perſpiration? Are they not me- 
chanics, or thoſe of laborious occupa- 
tions? Yet theſe are the perſons whom the 


gout ſeldom attacks. This opinion may 


therefore be rejected with even more reaſon 
than that of the ancients and the chemiſts, 


as it does not indicate the cauſe of the 


gout ; 
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gont; and the phyſicians are ſo far agreed, 
that one only can be admitted which is of 
fo ſingular a quality as to produce this 
diſtemper and no other. 


C H AP. | IV. 
Opinion of BozRuaave and the Moderis. 


O the happy diſcovery of the cir- 


culation of the blood, the art of 


healing is indebted for a more clear know- 
ledge of the cauſes of diſtempers ; eſpe- 
cially of that now under our conſidera- 
tion. The difficulties which attended the 
diſcovering of ſources for the matter which 
produces it, and the courſe it takes, are 
removed. That which nature has given 
it has been acquieſced in, and the me- 
chaniſm of the human body being better 
known, the mechaniſm of diſtempers, alſo, 
by a neceſſary conſequence, is become more 
certain. ä | | 
D 2 Tho' 
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Tho' Boerhaave be not the firſt who has 
ſhewn the courſe of the gout, yet the whole 
honour is due to him, from his having ex- 
tended this mechanical principle to all 
diſeaſes. As there are few perſons who 
have deſerved more highly of phyſic than 
this great man, I readily attribute to him 
the glory which the opinion he has em- 
braced deſerves, tho' not abſolutely his 
own. 


The proximate cauſe of this diſtemper 
he makes to be a vitiation of the moſt mi- 
nute nervous parts, and of the fluids with 
which they are humectated. The vitiation 
which he attributes to the fluids he makes 
to conſiſt in an adventitious acrimony, 
and a tenacity or viſcidity: that of the 
ſolids, in a too great rigidity; to which 
he alſo adds the too ſmall diameter of the 
veſſels. On this laſt cauſe he ſeems to lay 
a great ſtreſs, inſinuating that if the gout 


indicates itſelf principally in the parts moſt 


remote 
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remote from the brain, it is on account of 
their firmneſs, rigidity, and the exerciſe to 
which they are ſubject, they make the 
greater reſiſtance, Beſides, this proximate 
cauſe, according to him, 1s derived from 
bad digeſtions, the reſult of which cannot 
be made uſe of by nature for repairing the 
nervous fluid, as it rather corrupts it. He 
even thinks, that an inveſtigation of the 
remoter cauſes, neceſſarily leads to this 
way of thinking. In fine, when the gout 
declares itſelf, it is to be preſumed that all 
the concoctive functions are vitiated. This 
vitiation being ſcarce ſenſible either in the 
large veſſels or in the fluids, is the reaſon 
vhy the gout has hitherto been fo difficult to 
be cured. 


His method of treatment is founded on 
two principles, 1. The vigour of the viſ- 
cera is to be reſtored by corroboratives. 
2. They are to be freed from the acrid 
humour contained in their veſſels, or 
lodged in the articulations. For deſtroy- 
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ing this acrimony he orders the patient 
alcaline ſalts, eſpecially thoſe which are 
volatile, in ſmall doſes only, to excite a 
proper moiſture. Laſtly, he would have 
it evacuated by remedies proper for ex- 
pelling ſeroſities, but quickened by mer- 
curial preparations. He further adds, 
in order to a juſt application of the re- 
medies, it is neceſſary carefully to attend 
to the remote cauſes of the gout; and alſo 
to have regard to the age and conſtitution 
of the patient. ; 


I cannot, in part, withold my aſſent 
from Boerhaave's opinion. The too great 
tenacity and viſcidity of the juices, and 
the diameters of the veſſels appointed to 
convey them, now too much contracted 
by this depravity, are ſufficiently demon- 
ftrated by experience and obſervation. 
'This mechaniſm 1s too palpable; it re- 
moves all objections which might other. 
wiſe be made againſt this manner of rea- 
foning. | 
* It 
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It is not ſo with regard to the produc” 
tive cauſe of this viſcidity, That it is not 
in any manner derived from bad coctions 
or digeſtions may very reaſonably be pre- 
ſumed ; thoſe who are frequently afflicted 
with the gout being, in general, of a 
good conſtitution, and, in other reſpects, 
enjoy no bad ſtate of health, which would 
not certainly be the caſe, had they been 
affected with ſuch a diſorder of the digeſ- 
tive functions, which, according to this 
author, is ſuch an eſſential preliminary to 
the gout. 


Much more eaſily may the diforder which 
then declares itſelf in moſt of the func- 
tions be proved to be a conſequence of 
the gout, being perceived only during the 
time of a fit, than the gout to be the 
effect of theſe diſorders. 


Thus Boerhaave was very well acquainted 
with the depraved ſtate of the juices which 
cauſes the gout, as it is eaſily perceived 
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during the fits; but he is very far from 
having explained the cauſe of that depra- 
vation, unleſs it be ſaid, that acrimony 
alone 1s ſufficient : but according to him 
this acrimony, which is of no particular 
character, ſhews itſelf only by the violent 
pains during the fits. Why may not the 
ſame pains be imputed to the tenſion of 
the fibres, the dilatations of the veſſels, by 
containing a diſproportioned quantity of 
fluid, and which of neceſſity muſt diſtend 
them ? Beſides, the acuteneſs of theſe pains 
proceeds only from the exquiſite ſenſation 
of the veſſels, which muſt be imputed to 
the great number of nerves of which they 
are compoſed. This explanation appears 
more natural as it is purely mechanical, 
and therefore a better can hardly be given. 
Not that I am for excluding totally 
acrimony from the gout; I own that it 
may exiſt in ſuch caſes; I am even per- 
ſuaded that it ſometimes does, eſpecially 
in that kind which is not accompanied 
with large 8 But I think this 
acrimony 
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acrimony ariſes only from a too long ſtag- 
nation of the gouty humour in the parts 
affected; and that, like many others, it 
contracts this diſtemperature from a want 
of motion and circulation. | 


In the courſe of the cure our author ro- 
commends purgatives, which do more ſer- 
vice by the irritation they cauſe on the 
nervous parts, whoſe elaſticity they in- 
creaſe, than by the copious evacuations 
they procure ; for, in the latter caſe, they 
may be compared with ſudorifics, which, 
ſo far from attenuating and breaking this 
viſcoſity, rather contribute to the inſpiſſa- 
tion, diveſting it of the little ſerum which 
ſerves as a vehicle. 


In this opinion I include that of almoſt 
all modern authors, and even thoſe of the 
preſent time, as differing only in the terms 
in which it is delivered; as inſtead of the 
words viſcidity or tenacity, ſome have ſub- 
ſtituted the thuckenang of the blood, eſpe- 


cially 
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cially the lymphatic part, ſometimes with, 
and ſometimes without acrimony. Some, 
and theſe are the chemiſts, pretend that 
this inſpiſſation is the effect of a mineral 
acid, and that the extreme obſtinacy of the 
diſeaſe is owing to this acid. Theſe are 

the principal ſyſtems which have appeared 
relating to the gout. Having already exa- 
mined theſe laſt reaſons, I ſhall not enter 
into a larger detail of the more recent ſyſ- 
tems, in order to avoid the tediouſneſs of 
frequent and jejune repetitions, I ſhould 
be juſtly cenſurable, were I longer ta inſiſt 
on a matter which 1s of no great utility, 
while things more neceſſary and intereſting. 
remain unknown, 
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PART II. 


CHAP. I. 
Hiſtory of the Gout, and of its Progreſs, 


Y motive for attempting, in this 
LYA work, a hiſtory of the gout and its 
progreſs, is, becauſe it ſeems to me the 
only diſtemper, which has attacked man- 
kind inſenſibly and by degrees. For of all 
diſtempers, ſome were felt, even from the 
firſt, the ſame as at preſent, as all the in- 
flammatory diſtempers, the different fe- 
vers, &c. and if others have undergone 
any alteration it has been for the relief of 
mankind; either by being more rare, as 
the leproſy and elephanthiaſis, or leſs vio- 
lent, as the venereal diſtemper, and per- 
| haps all which depend on a extraneous vi- 
_ tiation, which has infected the maſs of hu- 
mours. The gout, on the contrary, has 
began inſenſibly to make itſelf known, 
: and 
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and ſeems to have paſſed thro' a long ſeries 
of centuries before it was able to lay man- 
kind on the rack, and make them feel 
thoſe excruciating pains, of which it has 
not only increaſed the violence, but alſo 
extended them to much more conſiderable 
numbers. It may poſſibly be imagined 
that the character of the gout does not dif- 
cover itſelf at once; that it becomes worſe 
and more dangerous, as it has taken the 
deeper root, and in proportion to its an- 
tiquity. But the contrary 1s proved by the 
hiſtory of its progreſs. It 1s at preſent the 
very ſame as at the firſt inſtant of its ap- 
pearance; but acts very differently, and 
this merely from the fault of mankind, 


In the time of Hippocrates, the character 
of the gout appeared the ſame as it now does 
to us, ſo many ages ſince; that is, that in 
the part affected it produced the fame ſymp- 
_ toms, and with the ſame obſtinacy, as it 
does at preſent. The whole difference at 

pre- 
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preſent (I inſiſt) lies in the greater num- 
ber of parts and perſons at preſent af- 
fected. If the gout is more to be dreaded 
and more dangerous than formerly, it is 
only as it attacks more noble parts, and 
more neceſſary to life, than at its begin- 
ning. 


Ihe only kind of gout Hippocrates was 
acquainted with was that which affected the 
different extremities, as I have ſhewn in 
the firſt part; yet, adds he, it is of very 
long continuance, tho' neither dangerous 
nor mortal. Eunuchs, women, and young 
perſons, who are ſtrangers to venereal 
pleaſures, he ſays, are not ſubject to the 
gout ; by which he ſeems to 1mpute the 
only cauſe of this diſtemper, to an exceſ- 
ſive uſe of thoſe very pleaſures; and from 
hence, occaſion has been taken to attribute 
the few inſtances of this diſtemper in his 
time, to the moderation and virtue of his 
age and country, as I have before obſerved 

from 
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from Galen. But I can by no means ſub⸗ 
ſcribe to this reaſon ; I dare even to affirm 
thecontrary; from a certain proof in Hippo- 
crates himſelf, that his age knew little re- 
ferve in matters of love, when he is de- 
ſeribing a diſtemper known by the name 
of tabes dorſalis, which I ſhall here tranſ- 
late a lumbary conſumption, and by aſ- 
ſigning the too frequent uſe of the vene- 
real act for the cauſe of this conſumption; 
he intimates that this kind of exceſs was 
not uncommon in his time. Thus chaſtity 
was not the virtue of the age of Hippotra= 
tes, and, conſequently, the few inſtances 
of the gout, in thoſe times, cannot, with 
any ſolidity, be attributed to their extraors 
dinary eontinence. A better reaſon muſt 
therefore be looked for, and Galen him= 
ſelf furniſhes it in another place, to 
the following purpoſe. 


In the time of Hippocrates few perſons 
had the gout, which was owing to their tem- 


by pe- 
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perance in eating and drinking; but our 
times, continues he, ſee the quantities and 
varieties of dainties ſo exceffively multiplied, 
that any farther addition ſeems impoſſible; 
and it is this which has rendered the number 
afflicted with the gout almoſt infinite; the 
very eunuchs, tho' incapable of venereal 


pleaſures, are not free from the attacks of 2 


the gont, and women, before the ceſſa- 
tion of their periodical difcharges, bring it 
on them by their exceſſes, indulgence, and 
want of exerciſe. 


The character of the gout being evi- 
dently the fame among all gouty perſons, 
and in different countries, it muſt be the 
effect of one and the ſame cauſe. It is 
therefore with good reaſon that I reject 
an immoderate uſe of venery as the 
cauſe of the gout; ſeeing eunuchs have 
not been always exempt from this diſ- 
temper, nor has the ſame cauſe ever been 
aſſigned for its afflicting the fair ſex. Laſtly, 

in- 


ernie B. 
intemperance in eating and drinking, has 

been looked upon as the only cauſe of the 
gout; but may not the ſame cauſe give riſe 
to it alſo in men? 


Ih he prevalence of intemperance, ac- 
cording to Galen, greatly contributed to 
ſpread the gout. He further. adds, and 
Czlius Aurelianus ſays the ſame, that an- 
cient phyſicians held the gout to paſs from 
fathers to children, and that it was become 
hereditary. This Galen proves as far as the 
caſe admits of proof, ' affirming that he has 
ſeen gouty perſons, who ſo far from being 
chargeable with any exceſs, had always 
obſerved an exemplary ſobriety ; but that, 
unfortunately for them, their fathers or 
anceſtors were gouty, and thus probably 
the ſemen had been corrupted, or at leaſt 
infected with the germ of the gout. 


But intemperance and propagation are 


not the only cauſes mentioned by Galen 
of 
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of the progreſs of this diſtemper; from 
the improper uſe of topics, moſt of them 
repellents, he obſerved at that time, ex- 
traordinary conſequences in the gout ; which 
induced him to ſay that they ought to be 
adminiſtred with great caution. Tho' the 
cauſe of the gout was admitted to be a 
vitiation of the juices, yet it was treated as 
purely local, and to be eliminated by to- 
pics, or; that the uſe of them would, at 
leaſt, procure ſome relief. This method 
of treatment, inſtead of relieving the pa- 
tients, often brought their lives into immi- 
nent danger; the gouty humour lodged in 
the extremities being driven from its ſta- 
tions by ſuch applications, removed and 
fixed itſelf upon the lungs, whence the pa- 
tients were ſuffocated before they could re- 
ceive aſſiſtance; or rather thediſtemper being 
arrived at this height, the patients were given 
over, either becauſe this effect was then 
unknown, or the firſt diſcovery inſufficient 
to point out the method of cure, 


E This 
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This kind of repelled gout, which 
gave riſe to that ſort of irregular gout, 
called the tranſlated gout, became more 
frequent in the times of Oribaſius and 
Etius, notwithſtanding its fatal conſe- 
quences. Alexander Trallianus ſays, that 
in his time the gout was very much to be 
feared, very dangerous, and at the ſame 
time ſo obſtinate, that it was called the 
diſgrace of phyſic. He ſeems to acquieſce 
m this prejudice, by ſhewing, that till his 
time the true cauſe had not been known, 
and he himſelf does not explain it. , All 
his reaſon for advancing this aſſertion was, 
that the phyſicians applied hot and repell- 
ing remedies, as if the gouty humour was 
cold, and he himſelf applied only emol- 
Hents, as if, on the contrary, the gout 
was hot. 


Yet he himſelf, after the recrementitious 
humours, from all parts of the body, are 
ſufficiently evacuated, permits aſtringent 
and repercuſſive remedies, . He adds, that 

by 


by proceeding in this manner, the ſuffo- 
cation, ſo common in his time, is nat to 
be apprehended; the metaſtaſis of the 
gouty humour being by that means pre- 
vented, But if he ſhews the means of 
preventing the tranſlation of the gout, he = 
does not ſay a word on the method of 

treating it, when it happens. 


Paulus Ægineta is the perſon to whom 
we are indebted for this, who explains it 
in the following manner: every time the 
gouty humour ſettles on, or attacks any 
part more noble than the extremities, all 
endeavours muſt be uſed for recalling this 
humour to the extremities, otherwiſe a 
fatal ſuffocation will enſue. He does not 
however give entire ſatisfaction, for in his 
whole book there are no methods laid down 
for obtaining this end; he mentions no re- 
medy, then known to be proper for pro- 
moting this revulſion, this deſirable change, 
which muſt be effected with the utmoſt 

expedition: 
E 2 Ho- 


„„ Aris. 
However it be, the hiſtory at preſent 
under conſideration, is greatly enrich- 
ed by reading his treatiſe; he not only 
mentioning the gout repelled or tranſ- 
lated by the application of repellent 
topics, or by the too long continued uſe 
of hot medicines, but alſo ſeveral other 
ſpecies of irregular gouts. In his e- 
numeration of the parts ſubject to the 
gout, we firſt meet with the articulations 
of the trunk of the body, of the ribs, 
and of the jaw. He ſpeaks of them in 
ſuch a manner as ſhews theſe phænomena 
were very rare; it is a kind of gout which 
the modern phyſicians have diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of wandring. He adds, that 
ſome have felt the effects of the gouty hu- 
mour in their ears, throat, liver, and ſpleen, 
which laſt I ſhall call ſelf-tranſlated gout ; 
for tho' theſe two kinds are felt only by 
perſons who have been previouſly afflicted 
with the regular gout, yet they are very 
different from the accidentally tranſlated 
gout mentioned by Galen, this being 
ws | purely 
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purely the effect of topics ill-applied, and 
the others take place independantly of any 
kind of topics whatever, 


There is ſtill another ſpecies of irregu- 
lar gout of the ſame kind as the two laſt, 
called by modern authors the indetermi- 
nate gout ; the gouty humour offering it- 
ſelf to almoſt all the parts of the body, 
and threatening them all alike. To be 
apprehenſive of this kind, it is ſufficient to 
have been afflicted with the regular gout ; 
but at the ſame time 1t 1s not neceſſary to 
provoke it by medicine, as any application 
ſeldom fails of turning it off; and it is a 
great happineſs if the diſtemper does not 
thereby become more dangerous by fix- 
ing totally on ſome noble and vital 
part. | 


Laſtly, I muſt not omit a kind of irre- 
gular gout, and properly ſo called, from its 
ſeizing on ſome of the noble parts, par- 
ticularly the lungs and the ſtomach, with. 
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out previouſly ſhewing itſelf in any other 
part. Vet the perſons thus ſuddenly ſeized 
in theſe noble parts muſt neceſſarily be the 


iſſue of parents who were afflicted with 
the gout. 


It 1s not difficult to demonſtrate that 
many aſthmatical Fam have, at the in- 
ſtant of the gout's attacking them, found 
themſelves relieved from and cured of their 
aſthma. Inſtances of this kind are not 
uncommon; but when the gouty humour 
has affected the ſtomach it is not ſo. I 
have never, in any author, met with an 
obſervation aſcertaining the cure of the 
complaints which are the conſequences of 
ſuch attacks, by removing the matter to the 
extremities; but I can produce two in- 
ſtances of perſons perfectly cured by means 
of remedies proper in the cure of the gout. 
Theſe remedies had been preſcribed them for 
no other reaſon than from their being the 
offspring of gouty parents. I ſhall ſpeak more 

fully of _ when I come to treat par- 
| ticularly 
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ticularly of this kind. This is the whole 
progreſs made by the gout ſince its firſt 
commencement. All authors unanimouſly 
agree in aſcribing the cauſe to miſconduct, 
either in the regimen, or by improper re- 
medies, which laſt I have already taken no- 
tice of. All that remains is to ſhew the 
principal evils which ariſe from a want of 
regimen, which I ſhall do with the great- 
elt perſpicuity, after recapitulating the dif- 
ferent progreſſes already ſpecified, and 
which I ſhall fix at certain epochas, that 
every one may be informed of the time 
this diſtemper has taken up to arrive at its 
preſent ſtate. 


1. The gout in its infancy, that is, in 
the time of Hippocrates, about five hundred 
years before the chriſtian æra, attacked 
only the articulations of the extremities; 
tho' painful, it was neither mortal, dan- 
gerous, nor very frequent ; intemperance 
at that time not being ſo much in vogue. 
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2. During the ages between Hippocra- 
tes and Galen, the phyſicians perceived the 


gout to deſcend from parents to children by 
propagation, that it became hereditary, 
becauſe they obſerved that children who 
had not deſerved it by any debaucheries, 
were ſeized with it. At preſent this is an 
undiſputed truth. | 


3. That courſe which the gout had already 
taken, was what induced Galen, about the 
end of the ſecond century, to admit this 
cauſe among thoſe to which, in his time, 
was attributed the frequency of this diſ- 
temper, which he ſo bitterly complains of. 
For at that time eunuchs and women were 
attacked by it ; which he attributes to the 
enormous intemperance of his age, ſuch 
as ſeemed incapable of addition. Hitherto 
the gout ſhewed itſelf only in the extre- 
mities, and had a determinate progreſs ; 
but Galen, for the firſt time, obſerved an 
irregularity in its progreſs, occaſioned by 
the removal of the gouty matter from the 

ex- 
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extremities. to the lungs. This removal 
produced a haſty ſuffocation. Thus we 
have a gout not only more frequent, but 
even more dangerous; this ſpecies 1s called 
a gout accidentally tranſlated. 


4. All the authors of the fourth and 
fifth century pretty well agree with Galen, 
and mention this irregularity in the gout , 
they even relate that the ſuffocation occa- 
ſioned by the removal of the gouty hu- 
mour to the lungs, became every day more 
common, from the improper treatment 
practiſed in the regular gout, 


5. Paulus Ægineta, who lived in the 
ſeventh century, mentions other irregu- 
larities, viz. 1. That this diſtemper attack- 
ed not only the articulations of the extre- 
mities, but alſo thoſe of the trunk of the 
body, the ribs, and the jaws, 2. That 
without any removal of the gouty hu- 
mour by repellent topics, this humour 
affected in ſome perſons, the lungs, the 


liver, 
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liver, the throat, and the ſpleen. The 
firſt of theſe irregularities is at preſent 
known by the name of the wandring gout; 
to the latter I give the name of ſelf-tranſ- 
lated gout, as not being cauſed by the 


applications of topics, like that mention- 
ed by Galen. 


6. Toconclude, during the later ages two 
kinds of irregular gout had been perceived ; 
the firſt called indeterminate, all the exter- 
nal parts of the body being equally threat- 
ened with an attack; the ſecond is the ir- 
regular gout, properly ſo called, which 
is entirely the fruit of an hereditary gout. 
The gout, in its different ſtages, has been 
generally, and on good grounds, attribut- 
ed to the different debauches which have 
ſucceeded one another in a daily multipli- 
cation; but theſe debauches, theſe ex- 
ceſſes, may equally occaſion all ſorts of 
diſtempers. So that it ſtill remains to 
know which kind of debauch is of a more 


gouty 
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gouty tendency than others. Little more 
inſight is to be found in thoſe authors who 
maintain, that this diſtemper, even when 
not hereditary, may be cauſed by intem- 
perance in eating and drinking, they hav- 
ing omitted giving any clear and expreſs 
declaration of the quality which theſe foods 
and liquors muſt neceſſarily have, to bring 
on the gout, and not any other diſtemper. 
Thoſe among them, who have taken it 
into their heads to decide this point, have 
fallen into an error ; they attribute to the 
aliments and liquors a quality which is not 
found in them. Beſides, if this quality 
which they require be found in great a- 
bundance in certain kinds of food, it is 
preciſely in thoſe, which, ſo far from 
cauſing the gout, are, on the contrary, 
rather preſervatives againſt it. 


CHAP, 
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CHAS. HU. 
Character of the Gout. 


Reviouſly to the indication of the true 

proximate cauſe of the gout, it will 
not be foreign to the purpoſe to delineate 
the character of this diſtemper. It has 
always appeared fo ſingular, that, by the 
variety with which it is ſometimes ac- 
companied, it has deceived the greateſt 
part of phyſicians. 


1. The gout, in general, ſeems to de- 
light in attacking perſons of a liberal edu- 
cation, and who live in opulence and 
inactivity. It ſpares the wretched, and 
thoſe who ſupport themſelves by laborious 
callings. 


2. Some perſons there are who live in 
ſplendor and eaſe, yet never feel any thing 
of the gout; whilſt it harraſſes the poor, 
| and 
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and thoſe who are obliged to undergo the 
* greateſt labours and fatigues. 


3. Among the number of gouty per- 
ſons, many with reaſon attribute their diſ- 
temper to their having made too liberal a 
uſe of wine. On the other hand, there 
are others, who ſo far from having in- 
dulged themſelves in any intemperate 
draughts of this liquor, have ſtrictly ab- 
ſtained from it during their whole lives ; 
yet are tortured with this diſtemper, tho' it 
could not be hereditary in them. 


4. In ſome climates, very few eſcape 
the gout ; there. are others again where 
this diſtemper 1s almoſt unknown. 


5. There are aliments and liquors in 


which exceſs greatly contributes to in- 
creaſe the gout ; whilſt there are others of 
the ſame kind, and ſometimes of the ſame 
ſpecies, eſpecially drinks, which have no 
ſuch tendency. 

6. Tho' 
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6. Tho' perſons of a ſedentary pro- 
feſſion, have lived with ſobriety, they are 
more ſuſceptible of the gout, than thoſe 


who, together with exceſſes and debau- 
cheries, uſe a great deal of exerciſe. 


7. Upon the whole, the moſt chaſte, the 
moſt ſober perſons are ſometimes not exempt ' 
from the attacks of the gout ; whilſt o- 
thers, who have revelled in every kind of 
debauchery, are ſtrangers to it. Theſe 
are not all the phænomena relating to the 
gout; for there are others much more ex- 
traordinary, when it is the fruit of pro- 
pagation, that is, when it is hereditary 
and deſcends from father to children. For 
1. Children begotten by an aged father, 
are more ſubject to this diſtemper, than 
the iſſue of the ſame father, before he 
had felt any ſymptoms of the gout. 2. 
It is not a neceſſary conſequence that a 
child begotten by a gouty father ſhall have 
the gout, the world abounding in inſtances 
of perſons who never have any ſymptoms 
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of this diſtemper, tho their fathers were 
extremely tortured by it. 3. Children, 
exempt from the gout themſelves, tranſmit 
it to their own children. Sometimes this 
malady ſhall, as it were, intermit its force 
in the father and the children, to ſhew it 
with the greater violence in the grand- 
children. 4. In ſome it is felt much 
ſooner than in others. In fine, when he- 
reditary, it ſometimes happens, that for 
the firſt time it does not appear under the 
regular, but under an irregular form; and 
this is the more to be feared, as it is very 
difficult to be aware of it. 


By this narrative it ſhould ſeem no eaſy 
matter to preſerve one's ſelf from the gout, 
all perſons being indiſcriminately attacked 
by it: no ſtate, no condition, no calling, 
no kind of life affording a ſecurity againſt 
this diſtemper. Beſides the difficulty, of 
properly treating it, from its appearing to 
ariſe from different cauſes; yet I preſume 
to aſſert, that it is one, and the ſame cauſe 

that 
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that protuces it in all gouty perſons; 
The acquired and hereditary gout may 
poſſibly ſeem to admit of a difference: 
but there is none; I repeat it, the cauſe is 
the ſame in both kinds. But to cloſe in a 
few words, this cauſe can be reſident only 
in gouty habits, and ſo peculiar is it to them, 
that there is no reaſon ever to ſuſpect it in 
ſuch as are not gouty. If it be diſcoverable 
in the fit of the diſtemper, why ſhould we 
not acquieſce in it? Why is recourſe to be 
had to another chimerical cauſe, the exiſt- 
ence of which cannot be demonſtrated ? 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Cauſe of the Gout. 


T is agreed, by moſt authors, to ad- 
I mit of only one cauſe of the gout, 
but not one of them has hitherto diſco- 
vered this cauſe ; and this has produced 
ſuch a multitude of ſyſtems relating to 

this diſtemper. Every one has applied 

| him- 
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himſelf to forming an hypotheſis, by 
which to account for ſuch phænomena, 
as were impoſſible to be ſolved by the ſyſ- 
tem he oppoſed; but without perceiving 
that his own laboured under the ſame de- 
fects, for which he reproached others. I 
own, however, that thoſe who have aſ- 
| ſigned exceſs in liquors and ſolid aliments 
to be the cauſe of the gout, are partly in 
the right. I agree with them in admitting 
the ſame cauſe, and only differ from them 


with reſpect to the particular qualities of 
theſe foods and hquors, 


The true and only cauſe of the gout, 
I maintain to be the uſe made of liquors 
and aliments, which contain too great an 
abundance of mucilage: nor is it neceſſary 
to have recourſe to debauchery 4nd exceſs; 
this cauſe alone being ſufficient to account 
for all the different phænomena which at- 
tend the gout; with the further advantage 
that it is diſtinguiſhable by every one af- 
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flicted with this diſeaſe ; for that the gouty 
humour is a real mucilage, may ſuf- 
ficiently be proved from even the fight and 
touch of it.— It has the ſame conſiſtency, 
the ſame tranſparency, as other mucilagi- 
nous humours. It has alſo a tenacity, viſ- 
cidity, or fizy quality, which glues together 
the parts in contact; a peculiar effect of 
mucilages. By mucilage I mean a mixt 
body, compounded of very little oil, a great 

deal of earth, and a very large quantity 
of water and air; and which, conſequent- 
ly, is viſcid and glutinous. 


Here, indeed, would be the proper 
place for demonſtrating that this mucila- 
ginous matter reſides in the very aliments 
generally uſed by gouty people: but the 
proof of it requiring an extenſive diſcuſ- 
ſion, I ſhall refer it to the following chap- 
ter; and here, which is not leſs neceſſary, 
proceed to explain the manner in which 
this mucilage produces the gout. 


All 
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All aliments contain a greater or leſſer 
quantity of mucilage; thoſe alſo which 
contain the moſt are more nutritive 
than thoſe which contain leſs. This 
mucilage appears to be the vehicle of 
the nutritive particles, that 1s, of the 
particles which are to be aſſimilated, 
ſo as either to become organical parts of 
our bodies, or, at leaft, to contribute to 
their ſupport and increaſe. This muci- 
laginous matter is of very eaſy digeſtion, 
and can only hurt by its ſuperabundance, 
which occaſions an inſpiſſation in the maſs 
of humours, or in the blood in general. This 
inſpiſſation is more conſiderable in the fi- 
brous or lymphatic parts, with which it 
has moſt analogy, than in any other. 


When this inſpiſſation is become ſuch 
as to obſtrut the circulation of the 
blood, nature herſelf endeavours to throw 
off the incumbrance. The circula- 
tion, after being for ſome time 1mped- 
ed, becomes ſwifter; the ſecretions are 
F 2 _ © increaſed, 
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increaſed,” and eſpecially in the preſent caſe, 
thoſe of the ſynovial glands ; the ſuperabun- 
dance depoſits itſelf there, the diameters 
of the veſſels belonging to thoſe articu- 
lations being proportioned to this hu- 
mour ; and becauſe there is doubtleſs 
in the ſynovial glands a particular me- 
chaniſm for this ſecretion ; as there is in 
the kidneys for the ſecretion of the urine, 
and another in the liver for the bile; 
as may be readily conceived, ſeeing the 
humour ſecreted by the ſynovial glands, is 
purely mucilaginous. 


Hence it appears that the gout is occa- 
ſioned merely by a ſuperabundance of 
lymph, too much inſpiſſated by mucilaginous 
ſubſtances, which nature generally endea- 
vours to free herſelf from, and this it per- 

forms by a kind of depuration. 


This ſuperabundance of lymph muſt 
ariſe from good digeſtions, otherwiſe it 
would occaſion other diſtempers, as fe- 


vers, 
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vers, obſtructions, inflammatory diſeaſes ; 
as may be eaſily proved in gouty per- 
ſons, who ſometimes, by their own ill- 
conduct, and an improper ' regimen, are 
ſeized by one or other of theſe diſtempers. 
What proves that crudities of the ſtomach 
are not the chief cauſes in producing the 
gout, is, that after recovering, for inſtance, 
from a continuous fever, which is only the 
effect of a bad digeſtion, a fit of the gout 
ſoon follows. The peccant humours, at 
leaſt the greateſt part of them, have, not- 
withſtanding, been carried off by the eva- 
cuations excited in order to remove the 
fever. Tho' theſe evacuations removed the 
fever, they have not diſlodged the gout; nor 
even prevented the fit of it. On the contrary, 
the means. employed for the cure of diſtem- 
pers have been found by experience to ac- 

celerate the fits of the gout, tho', ſome- 
times, with leſs violence. Now, if the cor- 
pulence generally obſerved in gouty people, 
and the no ſmall ſhare of health generally 
enjoyed by them, be duly conſidered they 

| F 3 muſt 
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muſt be allowed to have good digeſtions, 
eſpecially when out of the fit. 


Jam not ignorant that during the pa- 
roxyſms, gouty perſons have generally an 
- univerſal nauſea, which infallibly indicates 
a depravation of the digeſtive juices ; 
but this nauſea, this depravation, entirely 
proceeds from the action of the gouty hu- 
mour, ſeeing this depravation abates as a 
gouty humour becomes ſettled, the organs 
of digeſtion ſoon reſume their proper tone 
without the aſſiſtance of medicines, and 
become again depraved on the next acceſs 
of the fit ; after which they reſtore them- 
ſelves in the ſame manner; unleſs, that in 
order to haſten the recovery, medicines 
were called in, which while they removed 
the firſt diſorder, corrected or diminiſhed 


the abundance of the gouty humour at the 
ſame time. 


In fine, the ſame happens in the gout, 
as in many other diſtempers, which de- 
pend 
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pend on a particular ſpecies of virulence. 
How often has the ſmall-pox been known to 
follow immediately a dangerous diſtemper, 
which has been removed by medicines, and 
the puſtules appear on the recovery from the 
former diſtemper. This is ſtill more fre- 
quently ſeen in gouty perſons, who almoſt 
univerſally feel ſome ſymptoms of the 
gout during their recovery, or immediate- 
ly afterwards. 


All eruptive diſeaſes are cured only by a 
depuration of the blood. May not the 
gout be ſaid to terminate in a depura- 
tion? This depuration is, indeed, very 
different; in eruptive diſtempers the de- 
puration is carried to the ſkin; in the 
gout it depoſits itſelf in the ſynovial 
glands of the articulations, or in thoſe 
moſt analogous to them. If in the for- 
mer, the depuration is transferred to any 
of the viſcera, ſuch depuration is ſo far 
from relieving, that it often kills the 
patient. If in the gout the depuration, 
| -F 3 or, 
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or, to uſe the common language, if the 
gouty matter attacks the viſcera, what ra- 
vages does it not make? Is it not to be 
equally dreaded with the other ? In the 
ſmall-pox, and other ſimilar diſtempers, 
are not all poſſible methods uſed to force 
the depuration outwards? And in the gout, 
eſpecially the irregular, what remedies are 
not tried for removing it to the extremities 
and fixing it there ? 


But it 1s ſaid the eruptive diſtempers are 
cauſed by a particular virulence, which it is 
neceſlary to expel : the gout has never been 
looked upon as the effect of any ſuch vi- 
rulence. The objection 1s plauſible ; but 
my anſwer to it is, ſo ſingular is the nature 
of the gout, that a depravation affecting the 
whole maſs of humours muſt unavoidably 
be admitted, ſeeing 1 it is hereditary, Be- 
ſides, this depravation produces in the gout 
the very ſame effect as the virulence in o- 
ther depuratory fevers. 


I have 
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I have affirmed that the gout is only an 
inſpiſſation of the blood, eſpecially in the 
fibrous or lymphatic part, occafioned by 
too great a quantity of mucilage. I ſup- 
poſe I ſhall not be called upon to prove 
that mucilages contribute to thicken the 
juices; a quality inherent in them; they 
are all known of themſelves to tend to 
inſpiſſation. It is evident that they thicken 
almoſt all liquors in which they are diſ- 
ſolved ; that this thickening 1s more eaſily 
and ſpeedily performed in liquors that 
contain more mucilage than others. 


Hitherto mention has only been made 
of the acquired gout, thinking it moſt 
methodical to begin with the cauſe which 
produces 1t, as the gout muſt have been 
acquired before 1t becomes hereditary, 
conſequently, the hereditary muſt be the 
ſame as the acquired. Let me for a while 
ſuppoſe it granted, that the cauſe of the 
acquired gout is an inſpiſſation of the lymph, 

oc- 
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occaſioned by the preſence of a certain 
quantity of an adventitious and ſuper- 
fluous mucilage in the blood; that this 
mucilage is produced by the aliments which 
have been made uſe of. It will follow, 
that in the hereditary gout there is the 
ſame inſpiſſation, but with this difference, 
that here it is owing to a diſpoſition or 
tendency to inſpiſſation ; but which ſtill 
retains the nature of the firſt cauſe, namely, 
the mucilaginous character, tho' it be not 
produced from the aliments. It is ſufficient 
that this character having affected all the 
humours, that which is deſtined to the 
propagation of the juices was affected 
with it in the moment of generation, and 
that afterwards the other juices contract 
this depravation more abſtractedly, as in 
the ſcurvy and other hereditary diſtempers ; 
where the virus does not ſeem to corrupt 
the ſemen which was its vehicle, and yet 
corrupts the humours with which it has 

more affinity. 
4 It 
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It is objected that if the character of 
the hereditary gout be the ſame with that 
of the acquired, all the children of gouty 
perſons would be affected with the gout, 
which is contradicted by experience; and 
farther, that thoſe children who never felt 
any fits of the gout, ſhould not tranſmit 
it to their children, ſeeing there has 
been no indication of its exiſtence. Muſt 
it be concluded from thence that the 
gout is not hereditary, or, that if it is, 
it muſt have a different cauſe, ſince 
it does not act in the ſame manner? 
This would be juſt, if theſe phenomena, 
however extraordinary they appear, were 
not more frequently obſerved in the ac- 
quired than in the hereditary gout. More 
18 not neceſlary for one kind than the other. 


In reality, tho' the gouty depravation or 
germ always exiſts in the acquired gout, 
it does not continually produce its effect. 
There is no denying that there are very 
long intervals between the ſeveral fits; 

ſome 
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ſome gouty perſons are known even to be 
able to prolong theſe intervals, ſo that 
another cauſe muſt concur with the gouty 
germ in order to bring on new fits. Now 
this cauſe is no other than a ſuperabun- 
dance of mucilage, ſince gouty perſons 
giving occaſion for it by their miſconduct, 
are not long without a fit, the violence of 
which is often proportioned to the exceſ- 
ſes they have indulged. This, perhaps, 
is what has given riſe to the proverb, that 
the gout is the diſtemper of thoſe who 
will have it. For the fame reaſon it is 
that the child of a gouty perſon often 
eſcapes the gout, and his deſcendants be- 
come ſubject to it; becauſe he had pre- 
ſerved himſelf from this ſecond cauſe, 
either by his diſcretion or occupation ; 
while on the contrary, his deſcendents may 
have choſe to live in idleneſs and opulence, 
and the indolent enjoyment of the fortune 
left them by their father, 


The 
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The reſult of the premiſes is, that the 
germ of the gout, both acquired and he- 
reditary, is an inſpiſſation of the blood, 
eſpecially of the lymphatic part, which is 
of a mucilaginous nature, as I am going 
to prove; that this germ is not ſufficient 
to produce a fit, without the concurrence of 
a ſuperabundance; and this ſuperabundance 
not imbued with any virulence, as other- 
wiſe it would produce a very different dif 
temper. But I add, that the ſuperabun- 
dance of humours will never give the gout, 
without the gouty germ exiſts at the ſame 
time. Of this the perſons addicted to the 
oreateſt exceſſes without being invaded 
with the gout are a convincing proof ; 
tho', on the other hand, theſe exceſſes bring 
on more terrible and more dangerous diſ- 
tempers than the gout itſelf, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, Iv. 

The gouty Humour is mucilaginous. This Mu- 
cilage is the Produ of certain folid A 
ments ; but more frequently of ſome Liquors, 
comionly made uſe of by gouty perſons. 


T is not ſufficient to have ſhewn that 

the gouty humour is itſelf a mucilage; 
this being very eaſily perceived during the 
fits. Of this the moſt incredulous may 
be convinced merely by a view of the parts 
affected. This mucilaginous quality muſt 
further be ſhewn to have affected the maſs 
of humours, the gout not being a local, 


. ſimple diſtemper, but depending on a ge- 


neral depravity of the blood. 


The proofs of the exiſtence of the mu- 
cilage in the humours, are drawn from 
the ſtate of the pulſe in all gouty perſons, 


which is ſlow, and ſtrikes, to a conſidera- 
ble 
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ble extent, the fingers which touch it. But 
beſides this ſymptom, which may be com- 
mon to other diſtempers, depending on the 
inſpiſſation of the lymph, the characters 
of which are totally different from that of 
the gout; there is another much more 
certain, which cannot with any reaſon be 
oppoſed, I mean that obſerved in the blood 
drawn from gouty perſons, which conſiſts 
in a whitiſh matter floating on the ſur- 
face, almoſt like that drawn in pleuriſies 
and defluxions of the breaſt. This colour 
is owing only to the ſuperabounding fi- 
brous part of the blood, grown into a 
cloſer adheſion than it naturally ſhould 
be; and poſſeſſed of a viſcoſity or ſizyneſs, 
which is adventitious to it, and which may 
even be eaſily felt: a phznomenon peculiar 
to the gout, and not obſervable in the 
other diſtempers, flowing from an inſpiſ- 
ſation of the lymph, but very different 
from that of the gout. 
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It is not ſufficient to have demonſtrated 
that the gouty humour has a mucilagi- 
nous quality perceivable in the part afflict- 
ed, and even in the whole maſs of the 
fluids; this mucilage muſt be traced far- 
ther, and I ſhall endeavour to diſcover the 
origin of it, ſeeing its character is extra- 
ordinary. and contrary to the order of na- 
ture. I have already ſaid that it is the 
product of certain ſolid aliments, and till 
more of ſome liquids which contain a 
great deal of mucilage ; now this at pre- 
ſent requires demonſtrative, and, conſe- 
quently, convincing proofs. 


The true cauſe of diſtempers is never 
ſo eaſily diſcoverable as when they are en- 
demial, and ſometimes epidemical ; be- 
cauſe then they can be occaſioned only by 
the unhealthy conſtitution of the air of 
the countries where they predominate, the 
bad regimen of the inhabitants, or a con- 
junction of theſe two cauſes. Any defect 
in the air 1s alſo now more eaſily diſco- 

| verable 
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verable than ever, and thus a greater cer- 
tainty of the cauſe of the diſtemper may 
be attained when it attacks only ſome per- 
ſons in other climates where this diſtemper 
is, as it were, unknown. The beſt and 
eaſieſt method of coming at the true 
cauſe in queſtion, is, in my opinion, to 
examine it with all poſſible accuracy in 
thoſe countries where it ſeems endemial 
and epidemical. | 


As ſome perſons may be apt to call in 
queſtion this endemial character of the 
gout, it will not be amiſs, before I proceed 
farther, to prove it from authority and 
experience, Tho' this diſtemper was little 
underſtood in its infancy, yet Cælius Are- 
lianus relates, that it was very frequent in 
ſome countries, and among others in A- 
lexandria, and that part of Caria border- 
ing on the Egyptian ſea, Galen allo ſays, 
that, in his time, ſome countries were 
more ſubject to this diſtemper than others, - 
but he does not ſpecify them, Sennertus 
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is of the ſame opinion, the number of 
gouty perſons being very inconſiderable in 
thoſe parts of Germany where he reſided ; 
but toward; Moravia and Hungary the 
gout was very common. 


But there 1s no neceſſity for having re- 
courſe to antiquity, or bringing inſtances 
rom foreign countries, when we have 
them continually before our eyes. Are not 
moſt of the provinces of France, eſpecial- 
ly Flanders, the Dutchies of Maine, and 
Normandy full of them ? Throughout all 
- theſe provinces, no rank, ſtate, or condition 
are any preſervative. againſt this diſtemper ; 
whilſt, on the other hand, one hardly ſees 
a gouty perſon in either Burgundy or 
9 


if the ancients \ were ſo ſtruck with this 
contraſt, that they thought it was not to 
be paſſed over in ſilence, with how much 
greater reaſon ought we to be particular in 
taking notice of it, as, in Qur times it is 
more 
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more eaſily diſtinguiſhed and more fre- 
quently ſeen ? Hence it appears that the gout 
was not only formerly endemial, but that it 
ſtill continues to be ſo. It now remains to 
examine whether this endemial character 
of the gout depends upon the noxious con- 
ſtitution of the air, or the bad regimen of 


the perſons ſubject to that diſtemper. 


I begin with excluding the air; becauſe 
all diſtempers which derive their origin from 
the bad conſtitution of the air, continue 
very little longer than that cauſe exiſts. Be- 
ſides the diſtempers it occaſions attack in- 
diſcriminately all ſorts of perſons, with- 
out any regard to age; and this depravity 
of the air ceaſing it is very often ſeveral 
years before it returns ſo as to occaſion the 
ſame diſtempers, whilſt the gout ſeems not 
to be ſubject to any of theſe laws. It ſub- 
fiſts a long time after its firſt appearance, 
it is felt periodically throughout all the 
ſeaſons of the year, tho moſt commonly in 
Spring and Autumn. It attacks only a- 
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dults, ſeldom young perſons or children, 
fine, he who has once felt it, rarely gets 
rid of it during life. 


I alſo declare againſt a bad regimen, fo far 
as it may be accidental. I mean that occaſion- 


ed by a ſcarcity, or the forced uſe of bad 


proviſions; becauſe, in both theſe caſes, the 
poor always ſuffer moſt; whereas the gout, 
on the contrary, rather attacks perſons 
living in opulence, even during ſuch times 


of calamity. It is then an habitual bad 


regimen to which the cauſe of the ende- 
nual character of the gout muſt be attri- 
buted; and ſtill this regimen muſt be e- 
qually within the reach of the poor and the 
opulent, as both undergo the ſame fate. 
I make no ſcruple to affirm, that this had 


regimen conſiſts rather in the liquid than 


ſolid aliments. It will, doubtleſs, be al- 
lowed, that the natural and moſt common 


drink of a country, is, at the ſame time, 


that which moſt generally obtains at all 


tableß with the greateſt as well as the 
| meaneſt. 
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meaneſt. It is then in the drink we muſt 
ſeek for the cauſe we are endeavouring to 
inveſtigate. 


Let us now take a view of the drinks 
moſt commonly uſed in the different coun- 
tries where the gout ſeems endemial. In 
the dutchies of Maine and Normandy it 1s 
cydgr and perry, in Flanders beer, and in 
the other provinces wine. Three kinds of 
liquors in appearance very different, and 
little analogous one to the other; yet upon 
a cloſer examination of them, it will appear 
that theſe three ſpecies of liquor when of a 
nature to give the gout, always offend from 
the ſame principle, which conſiſts in a ſu- 
perabundance of mucilage; for beſides the 
proofs drawn from a chemical analyſis, the 
ſight and touch immediately convince one 
of it. All theſe liquors are leſs pellucid than 
' thoſe which contain leſs mucilage. The 
viſcidity of them is very ſenſibly felt, by all 
who touch or rub their hands with them. 
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But the moſt convincing proof which 
can be required to demonſtrate the gout to 
proceed from ſuch liquid and ſolid ali- 
ments, as contain a large quantity of muci- 
lage, is, that the above liquors are the 
more productive of it, in proportion to 
the quantity of mucilage they contain. 
Thus in Maine and Normandy, they who 
make uſe of good and ſtrong bodied cy- 
ders, contract the gout ſooner than thoſe 
who drink only a ſmall cyder, which, at 
the making, was plentifully diluted with 
water. The ſame difference is obſervable 
in Flanders, thoſe who drink ſtrong beer 
do not long eſcape the tortures of the 
gout, whilſt thoſe who content themſelves 
with ſmall ſeldom feel any thing of it. 


I preſume that it will not be diſputed 
that cyder of a good body, and ſtrong 
beer contain more mucilage in an equal 
quantity, than ſmall beer or water cyder. 
For let a quart of ſtrong beer and as much 


tilled, 
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tilled, the reſduum of the ſtrong beer or 
good bodied cyder, will be found to be 
more conſiderable by half, and ſometimes 
by two thirds than that of water cyder or 
ſmall beer. Now this re/duum is almoſt 
entirely owing to the mucilage detached 
and deſiccated by the heat of the fire; be- 
cauſe this mucilage being too denſe and 
fixed, inſtead of riſing in diſtillation along 
with the other principles, it always re- 
mains, at leaſt the greateſt part of it, at 
the bottom of the alembic. This refiduum 
is always proportioned to the quantity of 
mucilage contained in the liquor diſtilled. 
It is not ſo much as neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to chemiſtry in order to prove the 
truth of this fact, it is abundantly ſuf- 
ficient to examine the tenacity and viſco- 
ſity, which 1s much more conſiderable in 
good bodied cyder than in weak, in ſtrong 
beer than in ſmall: the cauſe of which 
mult neceſſarily be attributed to the greater 
quantity of mucilage in the former than 
in the latter. The demonſtration extends 
G 4 ſtill 


j 
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{till farther; of all the common drinks 
none contain a greater quantity of muci- 
lage than good bodied cyder, and next to 
that ſtrong beer; and theſe are the two 
liquors which bring on the gout more 
readily than others. Hoffman openly de- 
clares, but without giving the reaſon, that 
beer cauſes the gout ſooner than wine. 
I am not afraid to affirm that it is becauſe 
wine contains leſs mucilage than beer, 
This reaſon muſt be admitted if the wines 
themſelves appear to bring on the gout 
more eaſily in proportion to the quantity 
of mucilage they contain. The proof 
of this propoſition muſt render all others 
unneceſlary. 


Experience ſufficiently confirms the opi- 
nion of thoſe who have advanced that 


ſweet wines cauſe the gout much ſooner 
than others; and theſe authors might have 
added the more ſweetneſs theſe wines 
ſeem to have, the greater their tendency is 


* 
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to cauſe the gout, This fact is ſtriftly 
true, and muſt be ſo, as theſe wines con- 
tain more mucilage than others. This 


the above mentioned experiments will alſo - 
prove. 


It is certain that all liquors cauſing 
the gout, contain a certain quantity of 
mucilage ; that theſe liquors accelerate it 
in proportion to their abounding in this 
particular; why then ſhould mot the gout be 
concluded to be ſolely the product of this 
ſame mucilage, ſeeing it is otherwiſe very 
diſcernable in the humours of gouty per- 
ſons, and in the parts affected by it? 
Poſſibly it will be allowed that good cyder 
and ſtrong beer, greatly tend to bring on 
the gout, as this is no more than what 
is proved by daily experience; but that 
this is the proper effect of the mucilage 
they contain, will be queſtioned; becauſe, 
on the other hand, they furniſh a greater 
quantity of acids, ſalts and ſpirits, than 
middling cyder and ſmall beer. This I 


do 
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do not deny ; ; but if this propoſition i is to 
take place, it muſt alſo be allowed me, that 
wine, of all other common liquors, ſhould 
be the moſt productive of the gout, as being 
more replete with thoſe principles than 

any of the other liquors ; yet wine is not the 
liquor moſt to be feared for the gout. But 
what abſolutely diſarms the adverſaries of 
this opinion without reſource, is, that the 
wines which afford the greateſt quantity 
of acids, ſalts, and ſpirits, are ſo far even 
from cauſing the gout in a ſight manner 
that they ſeem, on the contrary, to pre- 
vent it. One would be inclined to think 
that it is a property annexed to this abun- 
dance of principles; ſince, on the other 
hand, ſweet wines, which have the leaſt 
quantity of ſpirit and other principles, 
tho, in appearance, they ſeem to have 
more, are known to be the moſt produc- 
tive of the diſtemper i in queſtion. 


In reality, of all known wines there are 


not any from which is produced, by a 
chemical 
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chemical analyſis, a greater quantity either 
of tartarous ſalts, acids, or ſpirits, than 
from thoſe of Burgundy, Champagne and 
Spain; yet never did any one contract 
the gout by uſing thoſe wines. On the 
contrary all ſweet wines as Muſcadel, Con- 
drieux, afforded, on an anyli zation, very little 
of theſe principles, tho' they have for a long 
time ſince been juſtly ſuſpected of harbour- 
ing the germ of the gout, ſeeing the drinking 
of them, brings it on ſo ſpeedily. Here 
ſeems to be a kind of gradation in the 
different 1iquors, that cyder is of the moſt 
gouty quality, next beer, and thirdly 
wine. But this is common to all theſe li- 
quors, that the more limpid and tranſpa- 
rent they are, the leſs mucilage they con- 
tain. Secondly, the more froth produced 
by being decanted from one veſſel into 
another, the more they abound with mu- 
cilage; for this froth is the peculiar ef- 
fect of the mucilage inherent in them. 
Thirdly, the more mucilage they contain 

n 


— 
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in a ſmall volume the more apt are they 
to bring on the gout. 


Hitherto I have conſidered the gout only 
in the countries where it ſeems endemaal ; 
but as this cauſe muſt be the ſame with all 
gouty perſons, in whatever countries they 
live, it can be no other than the product 
of a mucilage, whatever the principles of 
it be. There is no difficulty in diſcover- 
ing it in all gouty perſons who have made 
uſe of the above mentioned liquors. Theſe 
liquors when tranſported do not diſcharge 
themſelves of the mucilaginous matter 
which 1s the moſt fixed and ſtable, and 
therefore they neceſſarily retain the noxious 
principles inherent in them. The ſame 
liquor which in one country is noxious 
muſt, in reaſon, be thought not to be en- 
tirely diveſted of its bad quality by tranſ- 
portation. | 


It is otherwiſe in diſcovering the cauſe 
of the gout in perſons, who, during their 
whole 
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whole lives, have abſtained from theſe 
liquors. Here theſe liquors muſt be 
laid aſide, and the enquiry turned on the. 
ſolid aliments, whether the ſame cauſe do 
not exiſt in them; namely, whether the ali- 
ments offend by the ſame ſubſtances as the 
liquors. Agreeable to the plan I have 
laid down, I ſhall begin with examining 
who are the perſons ſubject to the gout in 
countries where the gout is not endemial; 
and afterwards, enter into a detail of the 
moſt common aliments. 


The perſons moſt ſubject to the gout are 
eſpecially thoſe of eminent families, who 
live in ſplendor and indolence; in alluſion 
to which ſome authors have ſtiled the gout 
the queen of diſtempers, as it often makes 
its appearance on the throne, and in per- 
ſons near it; but very ſeldom in cottages. 
Secondly, thoſe, who from their calling 
or inclination, lead a ſedentary life, as 
ſtudious perſons. It ſpares mechanics, and 
thoſe who are obliged to earn their daily 

ſub. 
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ſubſiſtence by hard labour. Laſtly, it in- 
% vades the aged, eſpecially thoſe who have 
* diſcontinued their cuſtomary exerciſes, 
whilſt thoſe who perſevere in thoſe ex- 
erciſes paſs thro”. life, without feeling 
any attacks of the gout. Beſides, the 
ſons is generally to feed on ſucculent foods 
and farther, not contentin 8 themſelves with 
its nutrition by the de Münte different pre- 
parations and ſeaſonings, invented by the 
enormous improvements of the art of 


cookery. 


9 aliments are nutritive in proportion 
to the quantity of mucilage contained in 
them, it is not at all ſtrange, that even ſuch 
as have abſtained from all mucilaginous li- 
- quors ſhould be liable to the gout. Theſe 
aliments, without the concurrence of li- 

quors, are more than ſufficient to cauſe 
the gout. ' Now the moſt nutritive foods, 
or at leaſt their principal ſubſtances, may 

| - 
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Fer 


of them affording a quantity 
of mucilage. 


What then is to be thought of the jel- 
lies, gravies, ſtrong broths, which may be 
called extracts of them; or, at leaſt, very 
nearly ſuch. Vet theſe are the common 
aliments of gouty perſons. Are they then 
unjuſtly accuſed of being high feeders, and 
dainty, if they are not only nice in their 
food, but alſo eat plentifully of ſuch foods 
as pleaſe them? For ſuch is the infatua- 
tion for gravies that what few vegetables 
are ſeen on their tables, are all ſeaſoned 
with it; and to ſuch exceſs is this practice 
carried, that in ſome houſes the quarter of 
an ox is daily conſumed, and the greateſt 
part of it in ſeaſonings for other diſhes, 


Ihis enormous practice has given occa- 
ſion to a witticiſm, tho but of an indif- 

ferent kind, that the art of cookery has 
invented a method of reducing the whole 
3 ſub- 
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ſubſtance of an ox into a meal for a ſingle 


- perſon. But this is carrying the hyperbole 
too far. 


T ſhall, with more probability, ſay that 
moſt of theſe diſhes are prepared with a 
large quantity of mucilage, and purely fo. 
For all theſe different preparations, which 
foods from the animal kingdom undergo, 
for reducing them to a ſmaller volume, 
and rendering them more ſavoury, only 
drain them of theſe aqueous parts which 
enter their compoſition, and concenter, or 
to ſpeak more correctly, approximate the 
- mucilaginous particles, and by that means 
render them more pernicious to health. 


It is not therefore at all ſtrange, that 
the poor, who are not able to procure 
foods, ſhould be free from. the gout. 
Their health 1s envied ; but their diſtreſs, 
which preſerves them from the tortures 
occaſioned by the luxurious enjoyments of 
opulence, diſregarded. | 


Gouty 
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Gouty perſons themſelves are the moſt 
convincing proofs that the gout is the con- 
ſequence of high living. Are there not 
inſtances of perſons who having by a turn 
of fortune been reduced to extreme neceſ- 
ſity, found themſelves freed from the at- 
tacks of the gout, at the very time, as it 
were, that they were. deprived of their 
fortune ? 


The gouty epicureans'imagine that they 
have a right to complain 6f the tortures 
they ſuffer, and take it Ml if they are not 
pitied, pretending that having never been 


guilty of drinking to exceſs, but have even 
2 of } 


uſe may _— attack us from 
another, In avoiding one rock, we ought 


P 


” 
Py 
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ſurely to be equally careful not to ſtrike 
againſt another. | 


Tho the gout, as occaſioned, by the uſe 
of certain aliments only, be not epidemic 
in any place, yet it is much more frequent 


in large cities than in the country; and 


this phænomenon can be attributed only 


to the regimen of living, which is indeed 


very different. The uſual regimen in 
cities is that J have juſt mentioned. The 
country, for the moſt part, contents itſelf 
with the food as furniſhed by nature; and 
uſes vegetables more than any other ſpecies 
of aliment. It will, poſſibly, be objected, that 
theſe vegetables alſo contain a mucilage, 
ſeeing they are nouriſhing, and conſequently, 
that they ſhould occaſion the gout, This 
is an effect which has never been imputed 
to them ; but there 1s a very good reaſon 
forit. Beſides thata leſs quantity of mucilage 
15 naturally contained in vegetable than in 
animal ſubſtances ; the mucilage peculiar to 


the former is expanded thro' alarge quantity 
3 4 of 
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of water, the true diſſolvent of all kinds of 
mucilages, even that which occaſions the 
gout; ſeeing all gouty perſons receive great 
relief by continuing to drink copioully of 
water, and may even entirely preſerve them- 
ſelves from it by a month's reſolute perſe- 
verance in this cuſtom; as is proved by 
the capuchin's remedy, which conſiſts only 
inabſtaining from all nouriſhment, except 
water, K that * | 


Thus I hope I have Alden demon- 
ſtrated the gouty humour to be mucilagi- 
nous; that this mucilage is diſcernible in 
the humours and in the parts affected; 
alſo, that in the places where the gout is 
endemial, it owes its origin to the uſe of par- 


- ticular liquor, and that in other climates it 


is contracted only by certain liquid and ſolid 
aliments, containing a large quantity of mu- 
cilage. The gouty humour being mucilagi- 
nous, it muſt neceſſarily be inferred that the 
gout is the effect of a ſuperabundant muci- 
lage, which is alſo adventitious, ſince it 
H 2 does 
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does not naturally exiſt in the human 
body. 


V. 
Solid Aliments, and Liquors which contain 


but a ſmall Quantity of Meiler, are noi 
of a gouty Tendency. 


F, in countries where the gout is en- 
I demial, the cauſe of it is generally to 
be attributed to the qualities of the com- 
mon drink, containing a large quantity of 
mucilage, it naturally follows, that in 
countries where this diſtemper is little 
known, the common drink muſt be of a 
quality directly oppoſite ; that is, muſt 
contain little or no mucilage. This pro- 
poſition firmly ſupported, will ſerve to ſup- 
port what has been advanced in the preced- | 
ing chapter. 


It is not at all neceſſary here to take a 
ſurvey of many diſtant countries, the pro- 
vinces of Burgundy and Champagne being 
ſufficient. 
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ſufficient. They are a perfect contraſt to 
Normandy and Flanders; in the latter, 
no petſon ſeems exempt from the gout, in 
the former, ſcarce any body ever feels it. 


I have proved that in Flanders and Nor- 
mandy this diſtemper is occafioned by the 
natural and common drink of theſe pro- 
vinces : it now remains to ſhew, with e- 
qual clearneſs and perſpicuity, that Bur- 
gundy and Champagne entirely owe their 
happy exemption from it to their natural 
liquor. This liquor all the world knows 
to be wine, nay good wine; and that in 
theſe two provinces grow the beſt wines of 
all France; the moſt proper for preſerving 
and reſtoring health. 


Is it aſked why theſe wines are better 
than others? This is anſwered by the 
analyſes of them. It 1s becauſe theſe 
wines abound much more than others in 
falts, acids, and | pirits, and contain leſs 
phlegm or water, and leſs mucilage. Theſe 

H 3 reaſons 
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reaſons ſhould be the more convincing as 
the goodneſs of theſe wines is in proportion 
to the quantity of theſe principles they 
contain. This is ſo certain, that in fa- 
vourable years theſe wines never fail to 
abound more in theſe three principles than 
in bad years; ſo that the taſte alone is 
ſufficient to judge, not only of the quality 
of the wine, but alſo of the quantity of 
principles it contains, and a nice palate is 
never in danger of being miſtaken. 


Let us now examine into the quality 
of a wine thus abounding in ſalts, acids, 
and ſpirits. What ſhould be the reſult of 
this combination? The quality muſt 
doubtleſs conſiſt in an abſence of mucilage, 
ſince wherever falts abound the mucilage 
is entirely deftroyed. The reſult is a ſa- 
ponaceous compound, ſoap itſelf being 
only a compoſition of oil and ſalt. But 
all ſaponaceous bodies have the power of 
diſſolving mucilages; ſo that after ſuch a 
difſolution they are not to be reſtored. 

| The 
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The wines of Burgundy then being ſapo- 
naceous, and ſaturated with ſalts, cannot 
contain any great quantity of mucilage. 
That this wine has all theſe properties is 
eaſily demonſtrated ; in its analyſis it leaves 
little or no mucilage, Farther, inſtead of 
ſtaining linen on which it is ſpilt, it even 
takes from it any freſh ſtains. This ef- 
fect, which is ſolely peculiar to ſapona- 
ceous liquors, evidently proves this wine 
to be greatly fo. 


In general all drinks and all aliments, 
which, in an equal volume, contain an 
equal quantity of ſalts, are found to be 
leſs mucilaginous than thoſe which con- 
tain a ſmaller quantity of ſalts. Veniſon, 
for example, is leſs mucilaginous, and 
yields a greater quantity of ſalts, than meat 
uſually ſold in the market. The parſnip; 
the carrot, the turnip, contain more ſalt 
than the pear, the apple, and wheat; and 
| theſe latter are alſo much more muci- 
laginous than the former. In fine, one 

H 4 would 
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would be almoſt perſuaded to think, that 
there is ſuch a ſtrong antipathy between 
ſalt and mucilage, as that they ought never 
to be expected together in any conſiderable 
quantity. 


Thus the Burgundy wine does not pro- 
duce the gout, becauſe it contains very 
little mucilage; but may farther remove 
it, by its ſaponaceous quality, The few 
gouty perſons in this province are happily 
ſenſible of the difference between this wine 
and that of other countries, being neither 
ſo cruelly, nor ſo frequently tormented as 
elſewhere ; and if they ſometimes happen 
to be violently attacked by the gout, it is 
entirely from their having been obliged to 
make uſe of bad wines, tart and harſh; 
and conſequently, contains leſs ſalt and 
mote mucilage, which is very different 
from a ſaponaceous quality. 


. Laſtly, experience has ſhewr, that me- 
dicines abounding in ſalts are the beſt a- 
dapted 
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dapted to mitigate the tortures of the gout, 
as germander and ground- pine; cryſtals of 
tartar, tho' almoſt a ſimple acid, is alſo 
uſed with ſucceſs ; old cheeſe is likewiſe re- 
commended as containing more ſalts than 
the new. 


But here again I may be aſked, that if 
Burgundy wine be fo far from being of a 
gouty quality, that it is a preſervative a- 
gainſt the gout, how is it that ſome gouty 
perſons are found in this happy province? 
The wine is here quite out of the queſtion; 
it is to ſome other cauſe that gouty perſons 
ought to attribute their diſtemper. 


Let them be aſked whether they have 
not either been a long time abſent from 
this country, or whether they have con- 
formed to the cuſtomary way of living in 
it? There will ſcarce be found one per- 
ſon, who cannot acknowledge one or 
the other to be his caſe. Why ſhould it 
be thought ſtrange that a Burgundian 

ſhould 
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ſhould contract this diſtemper by a had re- 
gimen, when no body is ſurprized to ſee a 
Norman entirely free from it, by ſtrictly 
confining himſelf to a good regimen; the 
principal part of which conſiſts in deny- 
ing himſelf the natural liquor of his pro- 
VINCE. 


Al that has been ſaid of Burgundy is 
equally applicable to Champagne; there is 
little or no difference between theſe two 
provinces. The inhabitants generally 
drink a large quantity of good wine, and 
eat little. Great drinkers are, in general, 
very moderate eaters. | Thus the inhabi- 
tants of theſe two provinces ſecure them- 
felves from the gout two ways, by mode- 
ration with regard to ſolid aliments, and 
the frequent uſe of a liquor, the quality 
of which 1s repugnant to that of the gout, 
and tends entirely to extirpate it; provided 
only that the wine be uſed with diſcretion 


and moderation. 


In 
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In all countries where the common li- 

quor is not of a quality to bring on the 
gout, this diſtemper muſt be imputed to 
the ſolid aliments ; tho' it's derivation muſt 
be placed to the account of the more nu- 
tritive and ſucculent, ſuch as contain a great 
deal of mucilage; ſince thoſe who do not 
frequently uſe them, are never 3 to 
that diſtemper. 


Whoever is deſirous of preſerving him- 
ſelf from the gout, or, if already ſubject 
to it, would prevent the fits, may eaſily 
do it in any country whatever, by con- 
ſtantly drinking water, or wine not mu- 
cilaginous ; by eating the leſs nutritive 
kinds of aliments, like mountaineers, who 
live entirely on game ; or like perſons ſub- 
fiſting by hard labour, who eat great quan- 
tities of bread, cheeſe, and vegetables, 
and but very little meat. There muſt be a 
conſiderable affinity betwixt the aliments 
whoſe qualities are oppoſite to the gout; 
and the remedies which are moſt effectual 
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in removing it. Experience proves, thoſe 
remedies which are not mucilaginous, con- 
tain a great deal of ſalt, and approach 
neareſt to a ſaponaceous ſtate, to be the 
+ Mott effectual in relieving a gouty perſon. 
The aliments which moſt reſemble theſe 
remedies, muſt partake of their virtues, 
If they are not ſo powerful in effectually 
deſtroying the gout, they ſhould ſeem at 
leaſt ſufficient to preſerve from it thoſe it 
has yet ſpared. 


It muſt now be perceived that it is very 
ealy to account for, 1. Why the gout in 
certain countries invades almoſt all ſorts 
of perſons; whillt in another, it is hardly 
known. 2. Why in the countries where 
it is not endemic it ſeizes only perſons liv- 
ing in affluence and luxury ; whilſt the 
poor, in the ſame countries, are totally 
exempt from it. 3. Thus it is ſeen tobe the 
fruit of intemperance, and a certain wan- 
tonneſs in liquid and ſolid aliments, more 
common among the rich than the poor, 

and 
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and more frequently in the towns than in 
the country. Laſtly, that it is derived from 
mucilaginous foods and liquors, fince thoſe 
of a different quality cannot contribute to 


its production. 


EHF 


The Fits of the Gout are only the Efferts of 
Nature to eaſe herſelf by Depuration, of 
the too great Quantity of Mucilage contained 
in the Maſs of Humours. 


Ucculent foods, and nutritive liquors 
muſt naturally impart to the blood 


the ill qualities reſident in them. Theſe 
have been proved to conſiſt in a great 


abundance of mucilage, more dangerous 
in liquid than in ſolid aliments; becauſe, 
theſe ill qualities not only abound more 
in certain liquors than in the aliments, 
but, alſo, people generally drink more 
than they eat. Beſides, potables are 
much ſooner digeſted than eſculents, 
and 
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and pals almoſt entire into the maſs of 
kumours. | 


From all theſe reaſons it is, that the 
gout in provinces where the natural and 


common drink contains much mucilage, 


is endemial; and becomes epidemical in 
the countries where it is not ſo common, 
when, in certain years, the drinks are 
more replete with mucilage, than in thoſe 
years when the fruits, from whence they 
are made, attain their proper maturity. 


It is not to be queſtioned but the 
germ of the gout is an abounding mu- 
cilage in the blood; but it will ne- 
ver bring on the gout, unleſs the quan- 
tity of it be. conſiderable. For in the 
hereditary gout, the continual exiſtence 


of this germ cannot be denied, yet why 


does it not very often bring on the 
fits? It is becauſe there is not a ſupera- 
bundance. It is the ſame in the acquired 

gout; 
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gout ; a certain quantity of mucilage will 
ſaffice for cheriſhing the germ; but to 
produce fits, there muſt alſo be a ſupera- 
bundance, the ſeveral cauſes of which we 
ſhall examine in. another place. In a ſu- 
perabundance of mucilage, from whatever 
cauſe it proceeds, nature exerts herſelf for 
diſcharging it; and theſe efforts muſt be 
proportioned to the quantity of the ad- 
ventitious matter, and the obſtruction 
cauſed by it. 


I have already ſaid that the efforts of 


nature in this caſe tended to procure a de- 


puration, nearly the ſame as that obſerved ' 


in the plague, peſtilential fevers, certain 
malignant fevers, and 1n all depuratory or 
eruptive fevers. 


This depuration takes place only in dif- 
tempers which owe their origin to a vi- 


tiation of the blood, and is no other than 


a depoſition of the morbific matter in any 


part 
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part whatever, and generally to the great 
relief of the patient. This depoſition is of 
a different nature, and manifeſts itſelf ac- 
cording to the character of the diſtemper 
by which it is produced. Thus in the 
plague and peſtilential fevers, it appears in 
the form of bubo's and abſceſſes; in ma- 
lignant fevers it ſhews itſelf in the parotid 
glands; laſtly, in depuratory fevers it is al- 
ways directed towards the ſkin, where it 
appears in the form of ſmall puſtules, as 
in the miliary fever, the meaſles, and the 
ſmall pox. The more eaſily and ſpeedily 

theſe different depoſitions are formed, the 
more relief the patients find from them; 
for all painful ſymptoms accompanying 
diſtempers abate as the depoſition advances 
towards maturity, 


In the gout the uſual ſeats of depu- 
ration are the different articulations of the 
extremities; and generally thoſe at the 
greateſt diſtance from the heart. It is pre- 
ceded by ſpontaneous lafſitudes, ſpaſms, and 


nau- 
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nauſeas; but always more or leſs accom- 
panied by a fever, proportioned to the 
quantity and quality of the mucilaginous 
humour, of which the depoſition conſiſts. 


There is no depuration without a fever, 
it being the only way nature ſeems to be 
acquainted with, for freeing herſelf from 
what is foreign and noxious to her. The 
fever continues whilſt the depuration is 
forming, but diminiſhes in proportion as 
the latter approaches to its period. It is 
for this reaſon that the ſpecies of gout call- 
ed the cold gout is the leaſt troubleſome, 
the depoſition being, as it were, formed at 
once; and the patient's tortures not by far 
ſo laſting as in the hot; where the ſymp- 
toms are more violent, more dangerous, 
and more laſting, on account of the ex- 
treme ſlowneſs with which the depoſition is 
formed. | 


. | There is, however, a very conſidera- 
ble difference between the depoſition of 
I 3 
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the gouty humour, and all others; 
and this is, that it takes up more time in 
forming itſelf. But this cannot be other- 
wiſe, the humour which occaſions it being 
much groſſer, conſequently it muſt coſt 
nature more time in making fit to be de- 
Poſited. 


It muſt further be obſerved, that the 
depoſitions always terminate in the part 
where they firſt made their appearance; if 
they happen to change their place, and a 
metaſtaſis enſues, the original tumor diſ- 
perſes itſelf and diſappears, in order toſhew 
atſelf externally ſomewhere elſe ; unleſs the 
metaſtaſis has ſettled on one of the viſcera, 
or ſome internal part. Whereas in the 
gout the depoſition which hath appeared 
in one articulation, ſhews itſelf as long in 
another; nay even in ſeveral depoſitions, 
the firſt ſubſiſts. 


The cauſe of this phenomenon is to be 
imputed to the quantity of the humour, 
: which 
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which in every other diſtemper is leſs 
than in the gout; and to the ſeat of 
the depoſition, which is ſmaller in the 
latter than in any of the former, Thus in 
a ſmall quantity of the gouty humour, as 
in young perſons, the depuration being 
perfectly completed by the leaſt effort of 
nature, then in her vigour, the depoſition 
muſt be effected at once; but in a conſide- 
rable quantity of this morbid humour, the 
depuration can never be perfected during 
the firſt fit, for two reaſons. Firſt, be- 

cauſe one ſingle articulation is not capa- 

cious enough to receive all the matter re- 
quiſite to be depoſited. Secondly, becauſe, 
in aged perſons, the efforts of nature are 
too weak; and therefore in freeing herſelt 
from all incumbrances, ſhe is obliged to 
effect it by degrees. Accordingly young 
perſons have rarely more than a ſingle fit, 
and that, as Hippocrates remarked, of no 
long continuance; but, according to the ſamę 
author, aged perſons have ſeveral, and 
| theſe more laſting; for they do not often 
I 2 © © "ofeape 


return, and ſeem very nearly the ſame as 
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eſcape by having only one or two articu- 


lations affected; almoſt all of them, where 
the gouty humour is in ſufficient quantity, 
being liable to receive it. 


By a fit, I mean an attack of the pain 
of the gout, felt for ſome days in one of 
the extremities, and, afterwards intermitt- 
ing, ſhews itſelf again at ſome diſ- 
tance of time, This is the common de- 
finition of it, and is applicable to the 
rout either in young or aged perſons ; 
with this difference however, that the at- 
tack in young perſons is ſimple, being con- 


fined to one articulation ; but complex in 


aged perſons, the gouty humour in them 


depoſiting itſelf in ſeveral articulations 
with little or no reſpite. From theſe dif- 
ferent attacks ſucceeding one another, I 


venture to affirm, that aged perſons have 


ſeveral fits; becauſe, at every change, or, 


to ſpeak more correctly, at every depoſition 


of the gouty humour, all the ſymptoms 


her 


* 
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they were before the firſt attack, or, if 
you pleaſe, before the firſt fit. 


In truth, the nauſea, the laſſitudes, and 
the fever all increaſe; and theſe ſymptoms 
abate only as a new depoſition is made in a 
new articulation, to ſhew itſelf again in 
the ſame manner, if the gouty humour be 
ſufficient to form a third depoſition in ano- 
ther articulation. Thus I diſtingutſh two 
kinds of fits; the ſimple, which is con- 
fined to one articulation ; and the com- 
plex, in which the gouty humour attacks 

ſeveral. It is more or leſs complex accord- 
ing as the number of articulations, where 
a depoſition has been received, is more or 
lels, 


It muſt not be imagined that in the 
complex fit, the gouty humour is tranſlat- 
ed from the part where it at firſt ſettled to 
invade another; ſince the original depoſition 
continues to ſubſiſt. This phenomenon, 
as I have already obſerved, is owing en- 
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tirely to the too great abundance of the 
morbific matter, and becauſe one articula- 
tion is not capacious enough to contain 
the whole quantity of the matter nature 
endeavours to free herſelf from. To be 
convinced of this, we need only attend to 
the manner in which the gout makes its ap- 
pearance in its different fits, 


In the firſt, for inſtance, it is generally 
felt only in the articulation of the great 
toe; at the fecond it feizes on the whole 
foot; at the third, the other foot is at once 
totally affected by it; at the fourth, or 
more, it invades the knees or hands. In 
fine, it ſeems to ſpread farther in propor- 
tion to the time of its continuance, ſo that 
often in the laſt fits, there is not a ſingle 
articulation of the extremities but what 
Has been affected; and moſt of the de- 
poſitions ſubſiſt at the ſame time. Now this 
phænomenon, I repeat it, can only be ac- 
counted for, from the great abundanee of 
gouty mucifage, or from the want of ca- 


pacity 
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pacity in the parts where this humour de- 
poſits itſelf. I could ſubjoin a third cauſe, 
the effect of which is pretty evident in the 
irregular gout; I mean, the inſufficiency 
of nature, or the weakneſs of the efforts 
ſhe makes for her relief. 


I return to my ſubject, and ſay, that the 
number of depoſitions 1sproportioned to the 
quantity of gouty humour contained in 
the veſſels. Daily experience ſhews, that 
aged perſons are moſt expoſed to a mul- 
tiplicity of them; but then all muſt al- 
low that the quantity of the hamour muſt 
be very conſiderable in ſuch perſons, na- 
ture being under a decay, the elaſticity of 
the organs impaired ; conſequently the 
trituration and attenuation of the hu- 
mours diminiſhed. On the other hand, 
there muſt be an increaſe of the gouty hu- 
mour, the perſpiration in ſuch perſons not 
being fo copious as in thoſe of lefs ad- 
vanced years. They alſo eat more than 
1s neceſſary for repairing the daily waſte of 
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their bodies. In fine, ſo much does the num- 
ber of depoſitions depend on the quantity 
of humour, that if perſons who have been 
accuſtomed to have ſeveral in their regular 
fits, ſhould during the intermiſſion bring 
on by their indiſcretion a freſh fit before 
the uſual time, the number of depoſitions in 
this fit will be much fewer, and often one 
only, in a perſon who would have thought 
himſelf kindly dealt with if he had la- 
boured under five or ſix. 


The deficiency or capacity in the arti- 
culations, has alſo a large ſhare in multi- 
plying the number of depoſitions. This de- 
fect may ſubſiſt in the ſynovial glands, and 
the veſſels which humectate them. It is 
very feldom to be ſuſpected in the firſt fit, 
theſe parts being uſually free; but it may 
exiſt immediately afterwards ; becauſe the 
humour once depoſited there, is too groſs 
to have been entirely diſſolved and acquire 
a ſufficient fluidity to be reſorbed by the 


veſſels, and paſs into the blood, in order 


to 
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to undergo, a ſecond time, the laws of cir- 
culation. 


Now this portion of inſpiſſated hu- 
mour ſettled in the veſſels, muſt have di- 
miniſhed their capacity, and at every ſuc- 
ceeding fit, its own volume muſt be aug- 
mented ; conſequently, the capacity muſt 
be diminiſhed proportionally. The ob- 
ſtruction is ſometimes ſo great as to pro- 
duce nodes evident to the ſenſes, 


In this caſe, how can an articulation thus 
circumſtanced, be proper for receiving a 
depoſition, and even one that is an object 
of attention, as it generally forms a pretty 
large tumour ? Thus there may be a mul- 
tiplicity of depoſitions without any remar- 
kable quantity of the humour. It is often 
ſufficient, be this quantity ever ſo little, 
that it cannot be contained in one articu- 
lation; from whatever cauſe it proceeds, 
For this phenomenon may ſometimes | 
be . to the inſufficiency of the 


efforts 
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efforts of nature, whether natural or 
accidental. The natural is common 
to perſons in years; the accidental to 
the younger, who, deſirous of having 
their tortures mitigated, injudiciouſly make 
uſe of repellents, by which means the 
elaſticity of the parts affected is too much 
increaſed. This inſufficiency conſiſts in 
nature's not impelling with equal force, 
the humour ſhe deſires to free herſelf from, 
and that her efforts are unequal to the 
obſtructions and reſiſtance ſhe neceſlarily, 
meets with in the extremities, where ſhe 
is deſirous, as it were, of fixing the whole 
depoſition, that ſhe finds herſelf obliged to 
direct her efforts another way, and depo- 
fite the humour in a part where the re- 
ſiſtance can be more eaſily ſurmounted. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP: vn. 


Of the Manner in which the Depuration is 
made, and of the Formation of the fubſe- 


quent Depoſitions. 
W HEN the gouty humour is ſuper- 


abundant, either from itſelf or 

ſome other cauſe, it occaſions a diſorder in 
the body, its tenaciouſneſs and viſcoſity 
clog the courſe of the fluids, and weaken 
the elaſticity of the ſolids. The pulſe alſo, 
is now faint and languid; but nature, 
impatient of the ſtate which tends to her 
deſtruction, foon collects herſelf, the pulſe 
beats with more ſtrength and celerity, the 
whole body is in agitation, and labours 
without reſpite, till the humour has fixed 
itſelf in a part, where it is, as it were, 
fettered and chained down ; for when it 
is once confined there, it is incapable of 
any farther action. This conflict of na- 
3 ture 
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ture is in all diſtempers known by the ap- 
pellation of fit, eſpecially in the gout. 


Let us now examine this kind of com- 
bat; let us enquire into the ſprings which 
nature ſets to work, and the means ſhe 
employs to obtain the ſuperiority. To do 
this with all poſſible clearneſs, I ſhall con- 
ſider the fit at three different ſtages, that 
is, at its beginning, when the depuration 
is made; at the acme, or time of forming 
the depoſition ; and at its declenſion or pe- 
riod, which is neceſſarily followed by the 
diſſipation of the matter depoſited, or at 
leaft the greateſt part of it. The firſt ſtage, 
or that of making the depuration, 1s gene- 
rally indicated by ſpaſms, laſſitudes, nau- 
ſeas, indolence, and a languor in the pulſe, 
and even throughout the whole machine; 
which the gouty perſons are very deſirous 
of ſur mounting, but cannot make the 
' neceſſary attempts. This ſtate is occa- 
ſioned by the abundance of gouty humour, 
$ clogging 
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tlogging the circulation of the blood; and 
by that means cauſing that torpor ſo un- 
accountable to the patient. The flux of 
the animal ſpirits, which is always pro- 
portioned to the celerity of the circula- 
tion of the blood, now becomes more ſlow 
and unequal, produces part of thoſe ſymp- 
toms, and brings on a heavineſs, which, 
if continued, ſeems to threaten the de- 
ſtruction of the whole machine. Let us 
not accuſe nature of ſhewing too much 
weakneſs in this juncture ; this weakneſs 
is neceſſary for facilitating a depuration, 
which cannot be performed but in a ſtate 
of repoſe. 


The term depuration is very common 
in chemiſtry, and uſed to expreſs the pu- 
rification of mixt bodies, whether ſolid 
or fluid. The purification of ſolids con- 
ſiſts only in diſengaging the heterogeneous 
particles, either adherent to mixt bodies, 
or incorporated with their different parts, 
without entering into their compoſition; 


the 


Fi 
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the aſual method of which is, by throw- 
ing on them a large quantity of water. 
This water dilutes, waſhes, and carries away 
with it theſe particles, and this the more 
eaſily if they have been previouſly divided 


by friction, trituration, and attrition, The 


purification, or rather depuration of the 
fluids, the term generally uſed in this caſe, 
conſiſts in the ſeparation of heterogeneous 
particles, ſuſpended in fluids, and com- 


| poſing, in appearance, but one mixed 


body, tho' not at all conſtituent parts 


of them. The depuration of fluids is 
performed in a very different manner from 


that of ſolids; the latter requires motion 


to facilitate the ſeparation of the par- 


ticles; whereas, on the contrary, in the 
former, reſt is neceſſary to promote 
the reunion of the particles, which 
thus forming larger maſſes, will either 
precipitate to the bottom of the fluid, 
or float on its ſurface, according to their 
ſpecific gravity. As the ſuſpenſion of theſe 


particles in fluids is owing to their con- 


tinual 
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tinual motion, the only method of mak- 
ang a depuration is, by putting theſe fluids 
in a ſtate of reſt; this is no more than 
a natural and daily obſervation ; but art 
goes farther, and demonſtrates, that the 
more motion is requiſite to keep a hete- 
rogeneous body ſuſpended in a fluid, the 
ſhorter time of reſt will be ſufficient ifor 
freeing itſelf from it. By the word reft 
J do not mean a perfect immobility, but 
a diminution, either more or leſs, in the 
common and natural motion of a fluid. 


The mucilaginous matter, or . gauty 
humour, is heterogeneous to the blood, but 
circulates, ina confuſed manner, with it in 
the veſſels; where it continues mixt with 
it, while in ſo ſmall a quantity that the 
circulatory motion of the blood keeps 
the ſeveral parts at ſuch a diſtance and ſo 
diſperſed, that they cannot eaſily approach 
each other, or form a congeſtion, which, 
by its magnitude, might retard the cur- 
culation. 1 


But 
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But whenever the gouty humour is in- 
creaſed to ſuch a quantity as of itſelf to 
produce a ſlowneſs in the circulation, or if 
the motion of the blood is retarded by any 
other cauſe, tho the gouty humour be not 
of itſelf, in ſo great a quantity, the depu- 
ration will begin; that is, the diſperſed 
particles of the humour, which are, as it 
were, ſuſpended in the maſs of blood, will 
coaleſce, and ſuch a congeſtion will enſue, as 
will ſtill increaſe the obſtruction, and di- 
miniſh the motion. During this retar- 
dation, the particles continually approxi- 

mate nearer and nearer to one another, 
and conſequently the congeſtions increaſe ; 
vrhence the circulation will meet with till 
greater obſtructions. So that if this gra- 
dation was carried to a certain degree, it 
would infallibly throw the animal œcono- 
my into a diſorder which might prove 
fatal; did not nature, ever watchful for 
her own preſervation, exert herſelf for her 
relief; and by her powerful efforts ſur- 
mount theſe growing dangers. This is 
what 
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what ſhe performs in the ſecond ſtage of 


the depuration, or during time of the pre- 


cipitation of the males. 


We have obſerved; that in a perfect de- 
puration, the heterogeneous particles ſuſ- 
pended in a fluid, came into contact with 
each other, and formed maſſes, which 
either precipitated to the bottom, or ſwam 
on the ſurface, according to their ſpecitic 


gravity, 


It muſt however be remembered, that 
generally ſuch a depuration can take place 
in ſuch fluids only, as have an inteſtine 


motion, and even in the blood, when en- 


tirely deprived of its circulatory motion; 
as may be ſeen in the baſons after blood- 
letting, where the blood, having only an 
inteſtine motion, ſeparates into two bodies, 
one fluid, called the ſerum, the other ſolid, 
properly“ called the blood, The latter 
conſiſts of the red and the fibrous or lym. 
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phatic parts, which appear to be fluid only 
when throughly mixed with the ſerum in the 
veſſels, by means of the circulatory motion. 


But if the blood requires a circulatory 
motion, in order to make its different 
parts continue fluid, much greater need 
has it of this motion, and in a more 
powerful degree, to keep divided and ſe- 
parated particles adventitious to it ; and, 
conſequently, on a remiſſion of this mo- 
tion, theſe heterogeneous particles, will 
run together, and the more eaſily, in pro- 


portion to the greater diminution in the 


circulation. 


It is not ſufficient to know the rationale 
of this coaleſcence of divided particles; it 
is alſo neceſſary to know in what part it 
happens, Now I judge that this coaleſ- 
cence more readily happens in a part which 
contains a greater quantity of congeſted 
matter: it will not, I believe, be diſputed 

8 . | that 
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that the larger veſſels generally contain the 
greater quantity of it; theſe veſſels are 
therefore the ſeat of this coaleſcence. 


This being admitted; I mean that the too 
great quantity of the gouty humour oc- 
caſions a retardation of the motion of the 
blood, and that the reunion of the di- 
vided particles is effected in the larger 
veſſels; let us now examine, what be- 
comes of the maſſes formed by this re- 


union. 


Nature, who in the firſt ſtage of depu- 
ration has been in a ſtate of ſuffering, en- 
deavours to gain the aſcendant, and in this 
conflict, the gouty humour furniſhes it 
with the moſt ſpeedy and proper means. 
For as it is in the retardation of the circu- 
latory motion that the greateſt fear con- 
ſiſts, by which the reunion of its parts, is 
promoted and, conſequently, that the power 
it makes uſe of to irritate the parts thro' 
which it is obliged to paſs; and thele parts 
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being the heart and blood-veſſels, the irri- 


tation of which is dangerous, they con- 
tract themſelves with more force and ac- 
tivity than uſual. This is the effect pro- 
duced in them by every irritation. The 
heart and arteries rapidly impelling the 
blood, aſſiſt in carrying with it conſidera- 
ble maſſes. It is certain that fluids either 


in an open or cloſer canal, carry along 


heterogeneous bodies with more facility 
in a rapid motion, than when that motion 
1s diminiſhed, 


This extraordinary motion of the blood 
forces the mucilaginous ſubſtances to 
the parts moſt remote from the heart, as 
the extremities, where the precipitation of 
the maſles, brought with it into theſe parts, 
is performed. Let us here call to mind 
the ſtate of a gouty perſon at this time, 
1. He has a fever; therefore the motion 
of the blood is increaſed. 2. He feels 
pains in the extremities; theſe parts are 
then irritated. Theſe pains are not the 

ſame 
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ſame in all gouty perſons ; they ſometimes 
vary in the ſame ſubject, ſo that the gouty 
matter does not always act alike. 


The fever, as I have already obſerved, 
is in its beginning occaſioned by an ir- 
ritation ; but inſenſible becauſe general; 
the fever increaſes in proportion to the pain 
felt in the extremities. Theſe pains are 
owing to the fize of the maſſes diſtending 
the veſlels deſtined to diſtribute the humours 
to theſe parts; their diameters being often 
too ſmall for theſe maſſes to pals along 
them without diſtending and rubbing a- 
gainſt their coats which are extremely ſen- 
ſible. In fine, the pains vary in propor- 
tion to the magnitude, quantity, denſity, 


and velocity of theſe maſſes. If they are 


few, and ſtrongly impelled, the pains, they 
occaſion, are confined to the parts deſtined 
to the precipitation of the humour, and to 
no great extent. If they are more nume- 
rous, at ſome diſtance from one another, 
and their motion but flow, they occaſion 
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numbneſſes, darting pains and others leſs 
acute. But if theſe maſſes are conſidera- 
ble both in ſize, quantity, and celerity, 


their pains are more ſevere, and more ex- 
tenſive. 


The pains are always proportioned to 
the diſtention of the veſſels; when a great 
number are attacked, the cauſe is to be 
imputed to the great quantity of the gouty 
humour, or to the greater or leſſer denſity 
of the maſſes. It is only in the ſmall veſ- 
ſels, where the diameters are too minute, 
that theſe maſſes cauſe pains, and not in 
the larger which have ample diameters, 
and where conſequently the attritions are 
not felt, there being little or no diſtention. 


In the gout, reſt is not required to faci- 
litate the precipitation of the maſſes form- 
ed by the gouty humour; on the contrary, 
the motion of the blood muſt be accele- 
rated in order the more readily to convey 
theſe maſſes into the extremities of thoſe 


veſſels, 


Ul 
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veſſels, which are their natural recepticles. 
The retardation of the motion of the blood 
being neceſſary for the conjunction of the 


particles, the increaſe of the motion of that 


fluid is not leſs neceſſary for the precipita- 
tion of the maſſes formed by that con- 
junction. This is what paſſes during the 
firſt ſtage of the fit, or in the time of de- 
puration. : 


The ſecond ſtage is that when tumours 
appear in the extremities, and are uſually 
accompanied with heat and redneſs. They 
ſcarce bear the gentleſt touch; but any 
ſtroke or colliſion cauſes excruciating tor- 
ments. Theſe tumors are produced by the 
maſſes which have been depoſited in the 
extremities immediately after their pre- 
cipitation, and even often at the ſame 
time. They are depoſited there for two 
reaſons. Firſt, becauſe thefe parts are 
more remote from the heart, which 1s the 
center of motion. Secondly, becauſe of 
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the greater reſiſtance in them, than in parts 
nearer that viſcus. 


In fluids, that move continually in con- 


fined veſſels, the velocity muſt be leſs in 


parts more remote from the center of mo- 
tion, than in all parts nearer it ; theſe 
fluids having then met with more reſiſt- 
ance and friction, muſt, conſequently, 
have loſt a great part of their motion. 
'Thus they become incapable of ſupport- 
ing heterogeneous ſubſtances, which there- 


fore ſubſide, 


The blood contained in the veſſels of 


the extremities, is in a ſimilar ſituation; 
but they muſt beſides be naturally the ſeat 


of the gouty humour, becauſe the par- 


ticles of which this humour is com- 
poſed are too large and groſs to paſs 
freely thro the ſmall diameters of the veſ- 


ſels of the extremities. The groſſer parts 
of the humour thus neceſſarily ſettle in 
theſe 
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theſe veſſels, which are ſtopt up, and thus 
new obſtacles to circulation and the courſe 
of the humours are formed. The veſſels 
thus ſtopt up by the preſence of a denſe ' 
humour become diſtended, and by that 
means preſs againſt the contiguous veſſels, 
cauſe a freſh obſtacle to the motion of the 
blood, and occaſion ſtoppages which in- 
creaſe the tumors. 


The mucilaginous ſubſtances, begin by 
depoſiting themſelves in the ſynovial glands 
of the articulations, as they are deſtined + 
to ſecrete a humour of the ſame nature, 
and neceſſary for lubricating the parts a- 
dapted to continual motion. And here we 
may admire the excellent œconomy of na- 
ture, in diſtributing the groſſeſt molecule 
of the humours in thoſe articulations which 
are moſt expoſed to conſtant motion, the di- 
viſion and friction being there neceſſarily 
moſt forcible, and conſequently the diſſi- 
pation more eaſily performed. 


The 
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The fynovial glands thus choaked up by 

matter to be depoſited muſt increaſe 
both in denſity and magnitude; but this 
cannot be done without removing from 
each other the circumambient parts; and 
this removal muſt naturally be attended 
with a diſtention in the fibres, where the 
nerves being very numerous, the pains 
muſt be extremely acute. On the other 
hand, the choaking up the glands im- 
pedes the circulation of the fluids in the 
moſt proximate veſſels, which, in their turn, 
alfo become obſtructed, and form thoſe tu- 
mors which uſually accompany the ſeveral 
depoſitions of gouty matter. Theſe tumors 
are always proportionable to the number 
and extent of the veſſels obſtructed. 


During this time the motion of the 
blood muſt be conceived to be accelerated; 
conſequently the fever to be heightened, 
and the pains to be more fixed, but always 
in proportion to the diſtenſion... | 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, the depoſition being totally form- 
ed, and the tumor more conſiderable than 
it was before, the motion of the blood 
becomes leſs, the fever abates, and the 
pains daily decreaſe. This is the third 
ſtage of the fit. 


The occaſion of this ſtage is that nature 
has relieved herſelf from the ſuperabun- 
dance, which ſhe has fixed in the extre- 
mities; and becauſe in the preceding ſtage, 
ſhe has attenuated part of the maſſes of 
the humour, by accelerating the motion 
of the fluids, fitting them by this means 
for undergoing the laws of circulation. 
The tumor, tho' increaſed, becomes leſs 
ſenſible, the tenſion being leſs; all the 
patient complains of being a weakneſs in 
the part affected, which is no more than 
the conſequence of the vellications it may 
have undergone, 


In this ſtage it is that the humours diſ- 
perſe, even that of the gout, if not be- 
come 
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come too denſe and ſolid. It goes off by 
perſpiration if it be fluid and not viſcous; 
or if too groſs for paſſing thro' the pores, 
it is again abſorbed into the blood. But 
if it be too groſs for the circulation 
it remains in the place where depoſited, 
forms nodes, or ſwellings, not to be diſ- 
perſed but muſt remain during the exiſt- 
ence of the body. 


I ſhall briefly recapitulate what TI have 
ſaid. A fit of the gout is occaſioned by 
the ſuperabundance of a gouty humour, 
This ſuperabundance may be either true 
and natural, or falſe and accidental. The 
true and natural is no other than an actual 
exceſs of the gouty humour. The falſe 
and accidental, a quantity of humour, 
which, without offending in quantity, 

cannot be ſuſpended in the maſs of blood. 


The ſuperabundance, whether true or 
falſe, diſtends the veſſels beyond their elaſ- 
ticity. The veſſels cannot be diſtended a 
certain 
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certain time without bringing on a relaxa- 
tion. This relaxation facilitates the reunion 
of the particles of the gouty humour; 
theſe concreteinto maſſes, which both oppoſe 
the circulation and augment the relaxation. 
Theſe maſſes become more and more con- 
ſiderable, till nature exerts her whole force 
to comminute and diſlodge them, and 
procure her own relief. She throws them 
into the extremities of the veſſels of the 
articulations, where ſhe is obliged to leave 
them, for want of force to drive them far- 
ther; and to overcome the compound ob- 
ſtacles ſhe now meets with in the viſcidity 
of the humour and ſmallneſs of the veſſels . 
in which it is incloſed. This reſiſtance 
obliges nature to redouble her efforts, and 
the effects are depoſitions that appear in 
large tumors ; and afterwards a diffipation 
of the whole or at leaſt the greater part of 
thoſe tumors. 


But I am told, if nature be able by her 
efforts to free herſelf from what is preju- 


dicial 
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dicial to her after it has acquired ſuch a 
heighth, and is then obliged to exert herſelf, 
why does ſhe not do fo at the beginning ? 
I have already ſaid that we ſhould not re- 
proach nature with any weakneſs, it being 
neceſſary towards a happy iſſue; for in a 
ſuperabundance of this humour, ſhould 
nature always keep it divided, this humour 
would mix with that of the ſecretions, 
vitiate them, and occaſion the irregular 
gout, At the beginning of ſuch a ſuper- 
abundance there muſt be an increaſe of the 
ſecretions, or there will be an end of the 
animal economy; and even ſooner if the 
ſuperabundance proceeds from a humour 
both heterogeneous and noxious to the o- 
ther juices. Two good reaſons excuſe the 
ſeeming inactivity of nature when oppreſſed 
with the gouty humour. The firſt is the 
heterogeniety of this humour to that of 
tranſpiration, the urine, bile, and moſt 
other ſecretions. The ſecond is its greater 
analogy and affinity with the humours ſe- 

creted by the ſynovial glands, theſe being 
themſelves mucilaginous. In 
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In the ſuperabundance of any humour it 
muſt naturally be carried off by the augmen- 
tation of the ſecretion moſt analogous to it; 
and nature is to make uſe of the moſt favou- 
rable and eaſy method to perform it. Now 
the gouty humour has moreanalogy with the 
ſecretion of the ſynovial glands, than with 
any other. Nature therefore endeavours 
to free herſelf from the gouty humour by 
augmenting the ſecretion of theſe glands; 
and this augmentation can only take place 
by precipitating the gouty humour on the 
extremities; but there it will not reſt if 
extremely attenuated. Nature muſt there- 
fore facilitate the conjunction of the ſeveral 
particles of this humour, that by their 
magnitude they may be confined there the 
longer ; for the more denſe and large the 


humours are, the more time is neceſſary for 
the percolation of them. 


CHAP, 
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| The Mobility of the gouty Humour is a De- 
puration made at ſeveral Times, 


HE eaſe and rapidity with which the 

gouty humour ſeems to ſhift its ſi- 
tuation, and entirely quit a part in which 
it began to be felt, to take poſſeſſion of ano- 
ther, give an appearance of an extraordinary 
power of mobility; in the explanation of 
which all authors who have attempted it 
have miſcarried. The very cauſe to which this 
mobility of the humour has been attribut- 
ed ſeems deſtructive of it. For it has al- 
ways, and indeed juſtly, been thought that 
the acute and racking pains which accom- 
pany the gout were the effect of the ſizy- 
neſs and viſcoſity of the gouty humour ; 
and this fixt character inſeparable from viſ- 
coſity, is hardly reconcileable with a mo- 
bility which has no parallel. 


The 
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The mobility may be diſtinguiſhed into 
two kinds, the regular and irregular. The 
regular mobility is only when the gouty 
humour paſles from one articulation to 
another, as from the foot to the knee; 
or from one extremity to another, as from' 
the right foot to the left, or from the foot 
to hand or arm. This kind may vary 
with regard to the pains it occaſions, but 
is never dangerous. 


The irregular mobility has three va- 
riations. The firſt is when the gouty 
humour, leaving the articulations, tranſ- 
fers itſelf to ſome of the viſcera ; as when 
it flies from the foot to the lungs or ſto- 
mach, in which caſe it 1s often fatal. The 
ſecond variation 1s the reverſe of the for- 
mer, when the humour, after fixing it{c!f 
on the viſcera, removes from thence to the 
articulations of the extremities; and this 
is not without danger. The third, tho 
ſomething uncommon, is, when the gouty 
humour which had ſettled on one © v1/+ 
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cus, leaves it only to fix on another; and 
this is the moſt dangerous. | 


The mobility, whether regular or irre- 
gular, depends on the ſame cauſes as the 
multitude of the depoſitions ; I mean the 
quantity of the gouty humour, which is 
too large to be contained in one, or even 
ſeveral articulations ; as 1s evident from 
the reaſons I have already alleged relating 
to the depoſition. That the cauſes of the 
depoſition are the ſame as thoſe of the mo- 
bility is not at all ſtrange, the latter being 
the cauſe of the former, and the multi- 
tude of the depoſitions no other than the 
reſult of the mobility of the gouty hu- 
mour. 


But before J proceed to give a detail 
of the cauſes of this mobility, it will 
not be amiſs to premiſe what is com- 
monly meant by the mobility of the gouty 
humour, and what is its natural meaning. 
By the definition given of it by all au- 

* thors, 
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thors, and the idea of moſt modern phy- 
ſicians concerning it, they all ſeem to mean 
a ſudden and facile tranſlation of the gouty 
matter from one extremity to another, 
or from one part to another. They even 
think that this tranſlation 1s perfect ; that 
1s, that the whole gouty humour, which 
had fixed itſelf on one part, totally quits it, 
at the time of the metaſtaſis, in order to in- 
vade another. This opinion they found 
on the great diminution of pain in the part 
firſt affected, but which is felt in that part 
to which the gouty humour lately removed. 
But this way of reaſoning however ſpecious, 
is not ſatisfactory ; it is moreover requiſite 
that the depoſition firſt formed ſhould 
entirely diſappear on the formation of a 
ſecond; inſtead of which the contrary 
is always obſerved ; and it is not uncom- 
mon to ſee three or four depoſitions in the 
ſame patient, at the ſame time, 


Neither is this the proper idea of the 
mobility of the gouty humour; for how 
L 2 | can 
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can a part of the humour fixed in an arti- 
culation, and forming æ depoſition there, 
be - conceived to have transferred itſelf 
from thence, when the ſigns of its pre- 
ſence in its firſt ſituation continue viſible ? 
What are the channels thro' which this 
humour could be conveyed ? They muſt 
doubtleſs be the blood veſſels, either arte- 
rial or venous. The arteries carry the 
blood from the heart to the extremities ; 
the vein bring it back from the extre- 
mities to the heart. It will readily be grant- 
ed that the tranſlation cannot be made in 
the arteries ; the return of the fluids being 
hindered by their own gravity, and the 
motion by which they are continually pro- 
pelled. The veins then muſt be the ca- 
nals thro' which this tranflation muſt be 
performed. But the denſe and viſcous hu- 
mour depoſited in the extremities of the 
arterial veſſels, can never in ſo ſhort a 
time reach the veins. That it remains 
a a long time in the former is too evident 
from the depoſition PR there, It 
18 
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is therefore a wrong conception that has 
been long entertained with regard to the 
mobility of this humour, not only becauſe 
the part of the gouty humour, fixed in 
one articulation, 1s not totally removed into 
another, the firſt depoſition (till ſubſiſting; 
but farther, this tranſlation is impracti- 
cable, the denſe and crude humour remains 
a long time in the part where it has de- 
poſited itſelf, and cannot, by any means, 
recover the paſſages of circulation in fo 
ſhort a time, 


The true means of conceiving a juſt idea 
of the mobility of the gouty humour is to 
conſider it as a copious depuration of the hu- 
mour made at ſeveral times. It muſt always 
be remembered that all fits of the gout are 
attended with, and even occaſioned by a de- 
puration of the gouty humour, which na- 
ture endeavours to diſcharge. Now when- 
ever this gouty humour, of which nature 
ſtrives to eaſe herſelf, ſhall exceed the ca- 
pacity of one articulation, the depuration | 

| L 3 will 
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will be performed at ſeveral times; whe- 
ther the abundance be real and effective, 
or the articulation too ſmall for receiv- 


ing all the humour which nature endea- 
vours to diſcharge. 


In order to be the more clearly under- 
ſtood, I ſhall make a ſuppoſition, in which 
I hope to be indulged as 1t 1s the only one 
I propoſe to make. I ſuppoſe then, that 
the quantity of gouty humour which na- 
ture is deſirous of freeing herſelf from 
amounts to four ounces, and that an ar- 
ticulation can contain only one; what 
will become of the other three? Where 
are they to be placed ? For nature will ab- 
ſolutely free herſelf from the whole quan- 
tity, and actually does ſo. The only ſa- 
tisfaCtory reaſons with regard to this par- 
ticular, are to be drawn from nature, 
whoſe manner of proceeding muſt be care- 
fully attended to, on that ſtage of the fit, 
when the depuration is made. It muſt alſo 
be remembered that the depuration has 

two 
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two ſtages; the firſt is, that during which 
the particles of the gouty matter ſuſpend- 
ed in the blood, unite and form conſide- 
rable maſſes: the ſecond is the precipita- 
tion of theſe maſſes into the extremities, 
where the depoſitions ſhould lodge, being 
hindered from paſling through them, either 
by their denfity or magnitude. During 
the firſt ſtage, there 1s a general relaxation 
in the fibres, and a confiderable diminu- 
tion in the motion of the fluids. In the 
| ſecond the elaſticity of the fibres is re- 
ſtored, and the motion of the fluids ac- 


celerated. 


I now return to my Hypotheſis. In the 
firſt ſtage of the depuration the quantity of 
humour to be precipitated will be four 
ounces; but in the ſecond ſtage only one 
ounce is precipitated, that being ſufficient 
to fill one articulation. No more will be 
precipitated, becauſe the ſubſequent ef- 
forts of nature, will be ſo far from facilita- 
ting the precipitation, that they will totally 
L 4 hinder 
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hinder it, ſeeing they all tend to comminute 
and diſperſe the maſſes. Farther, nature 
relieved by a depoſition of one part of the 
peccant matter, is brought nearer to its 
natural ſtate; but that can be ſufficient 
only for a certain time. Nature by her 
vigorous conflicts in attenuating the maſſes 
becomes ſpent, this operation being a 
forced ſtate, and therefore falls again into 
an inactive ſtate, During this interval 
the parts of the gouty humour reunite a 
ſecond time, and form new maſſes for preci- 
pitation. But where ſhall nature preci- 
pitate them? It cannot be in the articu- 
lation already full. —It muſt then be in 
another ; this is the very thing which hap- 
pans, and proceeds in the ſame manner as 
in the firſt fit. Nature relieved exerts a ſe- 
cond time all her ſtrength to diſſolve the 
ſuperabounding maſſes; ſhe accompliſhes 
her end, but the toilſome conflict, after a 
certain time, renders her again inaCtive, 
The conjunction of the particles of 
the humour immediately recommences ; 


new 
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new particles are formed which nature, the 
two former articulations being already 
filled, will precipitate into a third. In 
fine, there will be a fourth fit, if the quan- 
tity of the gouty humour be ſufficient 
for it. | 


The depuration may alſo be made at 
ſeveral returns, though the humour, which 
nature endeavours to eaſe herſelf of, be 
not in any conſiderable quantity, as for 
inſtance, only an ounce ; if on the other 
hand, the articulation can contain only 
a quarter of an ounce. This 1s frequently 
the caſe with old perſons, who have al- 
ready endured a great number of fits. 


One thing remarkable in both caſes is, 
that every return 1s regular, both in the 
manner by which the fit 1s felt, and in the 
number of days betwixt the different fits. 
Each fit, or each return of the compound- 
ed fits, comes on nearly in the ſame 


manner as the firſt, In the firſt attack 


. the - 
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the pains are preceded by a relaxation, 
The pains are always increaſed after two 
or three hours fleep ; becauſe during that 
interval the relaxation having been greater, 
the humour becomes more formidable, by 
the conjunction of its different parts, 
which have coaleſced into harder maſſes 
than before, and which nature cannot diſ- 
charge, without very ſtrong efforts; the con- 
ſequences of which are very acute pains. 


The proceſs is the ſame in each fit; 
there is no new depoſition, unleſs preceded 
by relaxation. It 1s always after a fleep 
of two or three hours, that the pains in- 
creaſe, and the depoſition begins to form 
itſelf. It is not till eight or nine days af- 
ter the commencement of the firſt, that the 
ſecond takes place; and unleſs nature has 
been moleſted in her operation, there is 
the: ſame interval between the ſecond and 
the third, and the third and fourth. Every 
return or fit, being ſimilar to the firſt, 
muſt be the effect of the ſame cauſe; 
there- 
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therefore ſuch regular and natural effects 
are very erroneouſly attributed to a pre- 


tended mobility, which is directed by 
no law. | 


I may, perhaps, be aſked, from whence 
the great diminution, and often, the ceſ- 
fation of the pains felt in the parts af- 
fected by the firſt fit, can proceed? Why 
theſe pains ſeem to transfer themſelves to 
the part that is going to be affected? 
Why gouty perſons are ſenſible of this 
tranſlation ? From obſerving with atten- 
tion all that paſſes during the fit it will be 
very ealy to give a ſatisfactory account of 
all theſe phænomena, they being no more 
than natural. 


For, 1; every conſiderable abatement 
of pain is an effect of relaxation; as 
this is common in all other diſtem- 
pers, ſo it muſt alſo be in the gout. Far- 
ther, the diminution of the pains is al» 
ways proportioned to the degree of re- 

laxation ; * 
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laxation; ſo that a ſmall increaſe of the lat- 
ter, would be attended with an entire ceſ- 
ſation of the former. 2. In a com- 
pound fit of the gout, the violence of the 
pain is only ſuſpended, ſeeing the ſuper- 
abundance of humour, which firſt cauſed 
it, may, while it ſubſiſts, bring it on again. 
But tho the violence of the pain be ſuſ- 
pended during the interval of relaxation, 
it muſt ſoon return on another part; be- 
cauſe in that which was firſt affected, na- 


ture muſt meet with more obſtacles to ſur- 


mount, and much fewer elſewhere. 


Theſe pains being occaſioned only by 
the increaſed magnitude of the maſſes put 
in motion in the extremities of the veſ- 
ſels, theſe maſſes muſt have reached thoſe 
parts to cauſe thoſe pains. It is eaſy to 
conceive that a part already choaked up 
by a former depoſition, is little adapted 
to receive theſe maſſes which are to form 
a ſecond. Hence the ſecond depoſition muſt 
be made elſewhere, and be attended with 
6 new 
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new pains. I ſay new pains ; becauſe thoſe 
occaſioned by the firſt depoſition, continue 
as long as the depoſition exiſts. There is 
indeed a diminution in the violence, but 
this violence diminiſhes only in proportion 
as the new depoſition 1s formed. This 
phenomenon has been long ago obſerved 
even in other diſtempers ; it did not eſ- 
cape the attention of Hippocrates; for he 
ſays, that whenever pains are felt in 
one part, thoſe pains ceaſe, if by acci- 
dent any other part 1s ſeized with more 
acute ones; and his opinion is, that in 
ſuch a caſe, the ſpirits entirely abandon 
the firſt part, and retire to the ſecond in 
order to increaſe the ſenſation of it. Will 
it be ſaid, in this caſe, that the humour 
has quitted the- firſt part, in order to fix 
on the ſecond, tho theſe two parts are af- 
fected from two different cauſes? Doubt. 
leſs, no! Why then is it neceſſary to 
recur to a different method * — 
in the gout ? ? 


3. Gouty 
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3. Gouty perſons are ſenſible of this 
pretended tranſlation, and this is natural. 
They feel with rapture the abatement of 
their pains during the relaxation; but 
during the precipitation of the maſſes, 
how ſeverely do they pay for that ſhort 
tranquillity ? The pains indeed are become 
more ſupportable in the firſt part, but it is 
only to become more violent in another, 


The queſtion is, whether the pains di- 
miniſh in one part, becaufe the humour 
which occaſioned them forſakes theſe parts 
to transfer itſelf to another; or, whether 
this dimmution be owing to the leſſer quan- 
tity of the humour prefling on this arti- 
culation, whilſt it is carried in a much 
greater quantity to ſome other articulation. 


have already ſnewn the error of thoſe 
who. affirm that a part of the gouty hu- 
mour, after being once depoſited, can re- 
move into another part. 1. Becauſe the 
old depoſition ſtill ſubſiſts, together with 
3 nod * 
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the new one; therefore all the humour 
has not been removed. 2. In granting 
that this new depoſition 1s formed by a 
portion of matter which had ſerved for the 
former, the natural conſequence ſhould be, 
that the new depoſition would be leſs con- 
ſiderable than the former, and the pains 
more ſupportable; ſince the humour would 
be then leſs in quantity than before. But 
often the quite contrary 1s true; and a third 
depoſition 1s much larger than the two 
former. | 


This problem will be eaſily ſolved, if, 
as is reaſonable, the diminution be attri- 
buted to the gouty humour, which, in- 
ſtead of precipitating itſelf in a part al- 
ready affected, and into which it cannot | 
now be received, depoſits itſelf in ano- 
ther part unoccupied, where it may ſettle 
in greater quantity. 


The irregular mobility is (till a farther 
proof of what I have advanced; for if the 


gouty 
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gouty humour, after ſeating itſelf in an 


articulation, fixes itſelf en one of the 


viſcera, the articulation will not for that 
reaſon be freed from the humour, and the 
depoſition previouſly made there, will re- 
main a long time. If on the contrary, 


the firſt depoſition of the humour was 


in one of the viſcera, that part will alſo 
ſuffer a long time, notwithſtanding the re- 
maining part of the humour may have 
been drawn into an articulation. If, as it 
often happens, a part of the humour can- 


not be drawn to an extremity, it is owing 


to the completeneſs of the depuration, 
having entirely depoſited itſelf in the viſ- 
cus, and being once depoſited and fixed 
there, it is impoſlible to remove it and relieve 
the affected viſcus, unleſs this operation be 
remitted to length of time, as when it is 
fixed and confined in an articulation, 


May I, in my turn, aſk thoſe who 
contend for this pretended mobility of the 
gouty humour, why this humour, which 
18 s of itſelf, according to them, ſo briſk, 

active, 
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active, and ready, is alſo ſo heavy, fo 
ſlow, and ſo fixed, when its mobility 
is quickened by all the aids of art? Ba- 
thing and blood-letting are very often 
made uſe of, with little or no ſucceſs, for 
weakening and emptying the extremities, 
and thus preparing for this humour a leſs 
dangerous ſeat; but theſe remedies can 
have no effect except the humour be cir- 
culating in the veſſels. Therefore, as, in 
the preſent caſe, it no longer circulates in 
the veſſels, it is no wonder we are often 
diſappointed in our expectations. 


It is only that part of the humour mix- 
ed with the blood in the large veſſels, that 
can be determined towards any part, by 
either art or nature. For both in the re- 
gular and irregular gout, if the depura- 
tion has made one complete depofition, 
a ſecond will never be procured. In 
the ſame manner the part of the hu- 
mour already precipitated and fixed, can- 
not occaſion a new depoſition ; ſo that the 

M mul- 
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multitude of depoſitions muſt abſolutely ariſe 
from the great abundance of the gouty 
humour, which requires the depuration to 
be performed at ſeveral times. 


HAF. IX. 
There is but one Kind of Gout. 


HE gout is commonly diſtinguiſhed 
into three kinds: the cold, which is 
attended but with little heat, redneſs or 
pain. It is ſuppoſed to owe its origin to 
an inſpiſſation of the lymphatic part of the 
blood, the tumor being conſiderable. The 
hot, which 1s aſcribed to the acrimony 
of that lymph, the tumor being ſome- 
times ſo ſmall as to be ſcarce perceivable, 
but the part affected exceeding hot, pain- 
ful, and more or leſs red, in proportion 
to the degree of the phlogoſis or inflam- 
mation. The third kind participates of 
both the former ; it is imputed to both 
the inſpiſſation and acrimony of the 

lymph; 
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lymph; the tumor being very conſide- 
rable, no leſs painful, and extremely in- 
flamed. 


Pituitous conſtitutions are moſt ſubject 
to the cold gout: the arid and bilious 
to the hot: and, the ſanguine to the 
third. The opinion of theſe differences is 
thought to be much ſtrengthened by the 
quality of the topical remedies made uſe 
of to procure relief, or mitigate the pains 
uſually felt in this diſtemper. For if ever 
the ſuppoſed maxim, or rather the received 
opinion of treating a patient with re- 
medies of an oppoſite quality to that of 
the cauſe and nature of his diſtemper ſeems 
to be well founded, it is certainly in the 
gout ; ſince topical remedies, applied whilſt 
cold, abate the tortures of the hot gout ; 
and, on the contrary, in the cold gout, 
no relief is to be expected but from hot 
medicines, and applied hot to the part 
affected. | 
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| Probable and ſpecious as theſe reaſons 


< appear, they are not ſufficient to prove 


any variety in the gout, as to eſſential diffe- 
rences, or particular kinds, originated from 


different cauſes. To this purpoſe the gout 


ſhould vary, not only in the ſame ſubject, 


but even in a compound fit. Befides, the 
topical remedies, whether of a hot or cold 
quality,. by the combination of their prin- 
ciples, or by that of their integral parts, 
ſhould not all produce the ſame effect, 
when they have been heated by the fire, 
or cooled by ice. 


In effect, how can ſo ſwift a ſucceſſion 
of the acrimony of the lymph to its in- 
ſpiſſation be brought about, ſo that there 
no longer remains any veſtige of the firſt 


cauſe as ſoon as the ſecond begins to act: 


How can 1t be conceived that this ſecond 
cauſe ſhall diſperſe to make room for the 
firſt; and this often without any other 
remedy than diet, which has, in general, 

been 
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been the ſame from the firſt ſtage of a 
compound fit to its period? 


What then can be the cauſe of this va- 
. riation, of this momentaneous change? 
No explanation of this phenomenon, that 
J have ever met with, appears ſatisfactory; 
and I am perſuaded that no ſuch can be 
given, from the preſent opinion of ad- 
mitting ſeveral cauſes of this diſtemper. 


But if only one cauſe of the gout be 
admitted, eſpecially that which, in my own 
opinion, I have ſhewn and demonſtrated, 
theſe various phenomena will be fo far 
from perplexing that it will be very eaſy 
to give a clear explanation of them, 


Let it be here remembered, 1. That the 
cauſe of the gout 1s an abundance of mu- 
cilage, heterogeneous to the maſs of hu- 
mours. 2. That this mucilage is the pro- 
duct of certain liquors, and ſome kinds 

„ of 
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of ſolid aliments. 3. That by mucilage 
is meant a mixt body compounded of very 


little oil, much earth, and a. great quan- 
tity of water and air; and, conſequently, 
is viſcid and glutinous. 


Now this mucilage, like all other mucila- 


ginous bodies, may vary in the proportion 


of its principles. There is a difference be- 


tween gum arabic and gum tragacanth, and 


the latter again differs from other gums, 
as 1s evident from their analyſes. But this 
difference conſiſts only in the different 
proportions of their principles. The 
quantity of earth will always be much 
larger than that of oil, and the air and 
water always conſiderably exceed the earth. 
This alone is ſufficient to give to each gum, 
beſides the quality that it has in common 
with others, a particular property; and, 
conſequently, enable it to produce diffe- 
rent effects. The compariſon muſt be 
admitted, gums being the product of a 


mu- 


| 
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mucilage mixt with the fluids which cir- 
culate in plants, as the gouty humour a- 
mong the human ſpecies. 


If there be a variation in the quantity 
of the principles which compoſe the mu- 
cilages of plants, why may there not be 
the ſame variety with regard to the quan- 
tity of principles in the gouty humour ? 
If, in proportion to this variety, the mu- 
cilages do not always produce the ſame 
effects, why may not the different 
phænomena of the gout, be the conſe- 
quence of different principles in the gouty 
humour ? 


The gout muſt not only be different in 
different perſons, as gums differ according 
to the plant from which they are taken, 
but may alſo differ in the ſame perſon, as 
gums, on the ſame tree, are known to dif- 
fer. And the cold and hot gout may be 
found in the ſame ſubject, as the ſame tree 

M 4 ex- 
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exudes a gum thoroughly deſiccated and 
ſolid, and another gum of a more looſe 
texture, and even liquid, | 


I ſhall therefore attribute to the va- 
rious principles of the gouty humour, 
all the diverſity of phænomena which it 
cauſes. I ſhall confine myſelf to account 
for the three kinds of gout above men- 
tioned, tho' the variety may be almoſt ex- 
tended to infinity; but this ſuccinct detail, 
well ſupported, will enable any phyſician 
to explain all the variety obſerved in the 
gout, they being all reducible to thoſe 
three. 


Tho' the gouty humour be always the 
ſame, it may vary in the quantity of its 
principles; and to this it is owing that the 
gout 15 ſenſible either of heat or cold a- 
lone, or of both at the ſame time. Theſe 
are the principal ſymptoms by which it 
1s to be characteriſed, For the heat, red- 

| | nels, 
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neſs, and pain, are, like the ſwelling, occa- 
ſioned only as the ſuperabundance of the 
gouty humour is more or leſs, 


The gout ſenſible of heat, or, When 
its pains are increaſed by the applica- 
tion of warm topics to the parts affected, 
is occaſioned by a groſs thick humour, 
containing a ſmall quantity of water in 
a pretty large volume of gouty humour: 
This kind is moſt common in perſons of 
a dry and bilious habit; and it is no won- 
der that the gouty humour in ſuch con- 
{titutions ſhould be extremely groſs, as 
all the humours in general are fo in per- 
ſons of ſuch habits. Its ſenſibility to heat 
is owing to the great rarefaction of the 
humour, as being groſs and thick, all 
mucilages undergoing an extreme rare- 


3 faction on being expoſed to the fire; nor 


can its volume be enlarged by rarefac- 
tion without vellicating and diſtending the 
fibres of the parts where it is lodged. The 
pains increaſe in proportion to the diſten- 

tion, 
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tion, and the diſtention itſelf depends on the 


groſſneſs of the humour and the degree 
of heat communicated to it. 


Boerhaave has demonſtrated the prin- 
cipal characteriſtic quality of fire and heat 
to be that power inherent in them, of aug- 


menting every way the volume of all bo- 


dies, even the moſt compact. Every one 
may experience that of all bodies, none 
give a more palpable inſtance of this than 
muicilages. The leaſt fire, the leaſt heat, 
cauſes an expanſion in them ; and what 


can be the cauſe of this rarefaction but 
the expanſion of the air contained and in- 


cloſed in all bodies, the elaſticity of which 
is increaſed by heat. 


The pains felt in a fit of the gout being 
occaſioned by the diſtention of the parts 
where the gouty humour 1s ſettled, muſt 
increaſe in proportion as the diſtention in- 
creaſes. In the preſent caſe, the diſtention 
is promoted by nothing more than by 
heat; 
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heat ; therefore, on the application of to- 
pics either actually or potentially hot, to | 
the parts affected, an exacerbation of the 
pains muſt enſue. 


On the contrary, the application of to- 
pics either actually or potentially cold will 
cauſe an abatement in the pains; becauſe, 
inſtead of augmenting the volume of the 
gouty humour, they compreſs and dimi- 
niſh 1t every way. The diſtention relaxes, 
as the humour is reduced to a leſs volume. 
Cold diminiſhes the volume of bodies, with- 
out taking any thing from them, as gene- 
rally as heat augments it without making 
any addition. 


The gout, affected by cold, or where 
the pains are increaſed by the appli- 
cation of cooling topics, is that where 
the ſwelling is conſiderable, but the heat 
little and the pains moderate. It is fre- 
quently ſeen in pituitous and moiſt con- 
ſtitutions, where the fibres being in gene- 

ral 
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ral ſoft, and flexible, are leſs ſuſceptible 
of irritation than dry and tenſe fibres. 


Here heat and cold do not act as in the 
preceding caſe, neither ſhould they; be- 


- cauſe, in the former caſe, the gouty hu- 


mour is ſo groſs as to be nearly ſolid ; but, 
in the preſent caſe, it is almoſt entirely 
fluid, containing, in a ſmall compaſs, a 
great quantity of water. Now it is known 
that air incloſed in this fluid, has ſome 
difficulty in recovering its elaſticity, even 
when acted on by a violent fire, 1ts rare- 
faction being flow. Heat, therefore, can- 
not increaſe the pains, as it does not aug- 
ment the diſtention, On the contrary, it 
rather divides the watery particles, and 
thus renders their paſſage more eaſy through 
the pores of the ſkin, now relaxed and 
dilated by this heat. So that, in this caſe, 
heat, ſo far from augmenting the diſten- 
tion, is even neceſſary for abating it: but 
cold muſt neceſſarily augment the diſten- 
tion, and, conſequently, the pains; be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe it conſtringes the pores of the ſkin, 
condenſes the fluid ſettled in the part af- 
fected, hinders it from paſſing off by per- 
ſpiration, and thus brings on a continual 
increaſe of the load, whereby the ex- 
acerbations cauſed by the diſtention of the 
fibres become more ſevere. 


In fine, the gout is ſenſible of cold and 
heat at the ſame time, and the pains will 
increaſe on the application of topics either 
hot or cold, if the gouty humour tho 
groſs contains a very conſiderable quantity 
of water, which is not uncommon in fan- 
guine conſtitutions. This phænomenon 
depends on the heat acting violently on 
the denſe matter, expanding and rarefying 
it, as in the firſt caſe. It alſo proceeds 
from the obſtruction given to the ſuper- 
abounding water by the cold, as in the 
ſecond caſe. Thus the gouty humour is, 
as it were, multiplied by both the heat 
and the cold; the effect of which is the 


diſ- 
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diſtention of the fibres, and, conſequent. 
ly, an increaſe of the pains. 


The variety of phænomena, apparent 
in the gout, of which we have already taken 
notice, being a conſequence of the variety 
in the proportion of the principles of the 
gouty humour, all other differences may be 
referred to the ſame cauſe ; for they ever 
depend. either on the denſity of the hu- 
mour, or on the abundance of water con- 
tained in it, or on both. But theſe combina- 
tions being infinite; the varieties will alſo 


be infinite. 


To give a ſatisfactory explanation of 
the cauſe of the variations of the gout, 
not only in the ſame ſubject, but alſo in 
one fit only, of the compound kind, ought 
not to be looked upon as a matter of real 
difficulty. Beſides what the regimen of 
the patient may contribute to this change, 
the gouty humour may alio vary. A de- 
poſition 
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poſition of groſs matter may be formed, 
and immediately after another of a more 
fluid or thin ſubſtance. 


The manner in which the depuration is 
performed, has alſo a great ſhare in it; 
for where the relaxation has been great and 
laſting, the maſles formed by the humour 
will be very denſe; and in a ſpeedy de- 
puration, they will be light, fluid, and 
thin. To prove that the depuration 
may be unequal in the compound fit would 
be ſuperfluous, it being a matter within 
every one's obſervation : but if the de- 
puration be unequal, it neceſſarily follows, 
that the reſult of this depuration muſt be 
alſo unequal, that the depoſition muſt not 
be alike ; that 1s, they will be more or leſs 
compact, and always partake of the pre- 
ſent quality of the humour by which they 
are produced ; conſequently, they muſt 
be ſometimes ſenſible to heat, ſometimes 
ſenſible to cold ; and, in fine, ſometimes 
ſenſible to cold and heat at the ſame time; 

unleſs 
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unleſs the gouty humour hath arrived at a 

ſtate of inſenſibility, when either heat or cold 

produce no ſuch phenomena, as m the 
nodes formed by the depoſition. ' 


Theſe nodes are not ſuſceptible of heat 
and cold, the gouty humour contained in 
them having undergone ſuch a change 
in its principles as to be totally deprived of 
its water, from whence it derives its flexi- 
bleneſs and tendency to fluidity, and is 
become extremely groſs. Its compactneſs 
is ſuch that for cold or heat to make any 
ſenſible impreſſion on it, both muſt act 
with greater power and violence; and in 
order to this, the degrees of heat and cold 
muſt be augmented, I mean recourſe muſt 
be had to actual fire, and ice. 


There are two kinds of nodes; for the 
gouty matter, either ſtill retains ſome mu- 
cilage, and reſembles thoſe gums extreme- 
ly deſiccated, or is ſo far exhauſted of its 
water, that nothing remains but a white 

earth, 
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earth, more or leſs friable, and more or 
leſs reſembling in ſome © meaſure mor- 
tar or gypſum. This difference ariſes 
from the variety in the principles. There 
is a great deal more earth, and leſs 
water than uſual, the volume continuing 
the ſame. 


This alteration is occaſioned by the long 
continuance of the matter in the part affect- 
ed, and by the heat of the part itſelf ; which, 
in time contribute to deprive the gouty 
humour of its aqueous particles, leaving 
only thoſe that conſiſt of earth, which are 
always too groſs either for paſling off by 
perſpiration, or re-entering the maſs of hu- 
mours in order to undergo again the laws 
of circulation, 


Laſtly, The gouty humour, after being 
long ſeated on the part where it was de- 
poſited, is found to have undergone a 
change like that of gum, expoſed to the 


action of a ſlow and gentle fire, by which 
N means 
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means it gradually loſes its aqueous and 
oily particles, ſo that what remains of it 
is only a white friable earth, perfectly re- 
ſembling that taken from the nodes of gouty 
perſons. But it muſt be obſerved that gums 
are with greater difficulty brought to this 
ſtate when liquid, than when extremely 
deſiccated. 


Since by admitting a mucilaginous qua- 
lity in the gout, allits various phznomena 
may be accounted. for, I cannot imagine 
that this mucilage will be denied; eſpecial- 
ly as I think I have demonſtrated, that it 
is the produce of certain liquors and ali- 
ments; that it is perceivable before the fit, 
during its continuance, and a long time 
after it. 


I have oblerved, that to bring on the 
fits of the gout, it is not ſaflicent that 
the humours be impregnated with mu- 
cilaginous particles, but that theſe particles 
; ne alſo be ſuperabundant fo as to make 
nature, 
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nature ſollicitous for her own ſafety, in 
order to free herſelf from the load. 


Many are the cauſes that may contri- 
bute to this ſuperabundance, and ſome of 
them ſeem even oppoſite to each other; fo 
that I ſhall now endeavour to ſpecify them, 
and explain their modes of acting. 


CHAP. X. 


The Superabundapce of mucilaginous Subftan- 
ces is the only Cauſe of the Fits of the Gout. 
H O' the gouty humour may abound, 


T and be heterogeneous to the maſs 
of juices, it will never produce fits, unleſs 
it ſuperabounds in a very copious manner. 
This is evident both in the hereditary and 
the acquired gout. It is well known that 
this humour when once increaſed to a cer- 
tain degree, has been ſeldom or never 
wholly overcome by all the efforts of na- 
ture. Thus there always remains in the 
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maſs of juices a greater or leſs quantity of 
gouty humour, which does not always 
declare its exiſtence either by regular or ir- 
regular fits. 

This humour, therefore, continues ſome 
time inactive, the intervals between each 
fit, being often at a conſiderable diſtance 
from each other. It is objected, that at 
each fit the gouty humour 1s entirely de- 
ſtroyed, and that immediately after a ſuf- 


ficient quantity of other humour is repro- 


duced for bringing on a freſh attack? 


"Beſides that this is not the common opi- 
nion, the preſence of the depoſition, long 
perceivable after the fits, anſwers the ob- 


jection ; and, what is ſtill more, the en- 


tire deſtruction of one humour, and the 
ſpeedy production of fits, ſo cloſely follow- 
ing each other, are irreconcileable. Is not 
this attributing effects to a cauſe which can- 
not exiſt ? 


On 
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On the other hand, if it be faid; that 
the mere preſence of the gouty humour is 


ſufficient to cauſe the fits, the changes in 


the fits cannot be accounted for with any 
plauſibility. For this humour muſt be al- 
ways the ſame, and, conſequently, act in 
the ſame manner; but the gout varies in 
the ſame ſubject, the fits being ſometimes 


long, ſometimes ſhort. The gout, is ſome- 


times ſenſible to heat, ſometimes ſenſible 
to cold, and ſometimes ſenſible to both. 


From whence then can proceed theſe / 
differences, except the cauſe of the fits is 
not the ſame with that of the diſtemper? 
The ſuperabundance of mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtances 1s, indeed, the baſis of the gout ; 
but it is to an extreme ſuperabundance of 
it that the fits are owing. It is with the 
gouty humour as with all other vitiated 
fluids, which do not ſeem to moleſt na- 
ture, except they are in conſiderable quan- 
tities. But when once they are increaſed 
to a certain quantity, they then ſeem to 

N 3 | corrupt 
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corrupt the whole maſs of juices, and, 
either by their depravity or exceſs, prompt 
nature to free herſelf from them, which 
ſhe does by different methods ; but by the 
moſt proper, and at the ſame time the moſt 
eaſy, with regard to each different hu- 
mour. 


J have ſhewn at large the manner how 
the ſuperabundance of mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtances may bring on fits of the gout; ſo 
that I ſhall, in the ſequel, only conſider 
the cauſes which tend to promote this ſu- 
perabundance ; and as thoſe are numerous, 
I ſhall arrange them in claſſes. 


Before I enter upon this immenſe de- 
tail, that T may do it in a methodical 
manner, I ſhall begin with diſtinguiſhing 
two kinds of ſuperabundance, the real and 
the falſe ; after which I ſhall ſhew the 
cauſes of both, and, with the greateſt per- 
ſpicuity I am able, diſplay the mechaniſm 
by which they act. 

| By 
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By real ſuperabundance, I mean, a very 
conſiderable quantity of mucilaginous hu- 
mour accumulated in the veſſels, the mole- 
culæ of which can no longer remain ſuſ- 
pended in the mals of juices, This ſu- 
perabundance, extends the veſſels, and cauſes 


a conſiderable diminution in the motion of 
the fluids. 


The falſe ſuperabundance is cauſed by a 
too great relaxation in the ſolids, and, at 
the ſame time, by a too great abatement in 
the motion of the fluids, whereby they 
become leſs capable of ſupporting a ſmall 
quantity of adventitious matter, ſuch as the 
gouty humour, ö 


Some cauſes are productive of a real 
ſuperabundance only, whilſt others can 
produce nothing but a falſe ſuperabun- 
dance. There are alſo others which, at 
the ſame time contribute to both. They 
are to be ſought for in what phyſicians 
call the non-naturals, or things which may 

N 4 hurt 
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hurt or preſerve health according to the 
free or forced uſe of them. 


Theſe the ancients reckoned ſix, air, ali- 
ments, motion and reſt, watching and 
ſleep, the ſecretions and excretions, and 
the paſſions of the ſoul. 


The immoderate employment of theſe 
either in quality or quantity, may determine 
the fits, and accelerate or prolong them; but 
not unleſs the juices be previouſly filled 
with mucilaginous ſubſtances, which of 
themſelves alone are ſufficient to produce 
the gout, 


Let us now examine how theſe different 
cauſes may act. 


* 
f * 
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humour is real, or true, when by its 
preſence alone, nature is compelled to free 
herſelf from it; which can never be the 
caſe, but when the quantity of this hu- 
mour is ſuch as that it cannot be longer 
ſuſpended in the maſs of juices, nor 
circulate freely with them. 1 
This real ſuperabundance may be either | 
natural or accidental. It is natural when 
exiſting ſolely by itſelf ; when i it is the only 
ſuperabounding humour. It 1s accidental 
when ſome other humour ſuperabounds at 
the ſame time with the gouty, which forces 
it to act ſooner than it would naturally, not 
being yet in a quantity ſufficient to force 
nature to free herſelf from it. 


There 
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There is but one ſingle cauſe of the na- 


tural and real ſuperabundance, and that is 
purely the product of aliments; but the 
ſolid and liquid aliments made uſe of miſt 
contain a large quantity of mucilage. 
Without this quality, as I have already 
ſhewn, they have no tendency to cauſe the 
gout. All aliments of a different quality 
never bring on the gout, but other diffe- 
rent diſeaſes according to their qua- 
lities. 


After what has been ſaid I cannot tlinł it 
will be neceſſary to prove, that mucilaginbus 
liquors and foods eaſily cauſe a ſuperabun- 
dante of the gouty humour, when plentiful- 
ly uſed, as they are impregnated with the very 
germ of the gout. It is only neceſſary here 
to ſnew how it may be judged whether the 
acceſs" of the gout be ſolely the effect of 
this cauſe. 

The firſt fits of the gout may rationally 


be attributed to this cauſe when the ſtrength 
- =" 
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of nature has not been conſi derably i im- 
paired, and ſhe' ſtill enjoys moſt of her 
powers, which ſhe never abandons but on 
compulſion. But, in the preſent caſe, it 
is only by a true and natural ſuperabun- 
dance, that nature can ſuffer, being yet 
able ſucceſsfully to oppoſe the other obſta- . 
cles, to which, on other occaſions, ſhe is 
obliged to ſubmit. 


By this kind of ſuperabundance the fits 
are alſo occaſioned when ſimple, when 
ſucceeding each other at a conſiderable 
ſpace of time, when the intervals are near- 
1y equal, and there is at leaſt two or three 
years between one and the other. 


The ſuperabundance cannot happen | 
in a ſmall ſpace of time; it is very ſlow 
in its formation, nature yet having ſtrength 
ſufficient for deſtroying every moment, 
ſome parts of it. Accordingly this ſim- 
plicity takes place in tlie firſt years only of 

the gout. 
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With a gouty perſon, . who has already 


palled thro four or five fits, this ſimplicity . 
is paſt, N ature debilitated by long ſtrug- 


gles will not permit him to flatter himſelf 
for the future with thoſe long intervals of 
an eaſe, ſo much deſired but ſo little ſought; 


few, or none putting themſelves to any 


trouble to obtain them. . 

Then it is that the real and natural ſu- 
perabundance, commonly gives place to a 
real but at the ſame time an accidental ſuper- 
abundance. Nature now exhauſted, and, 


conſequently, of leſs ſtrength than before, 


is become more ſenſible to the different im- 
preſſions which tend to diſorder her, and 
ſinks the ſooner under them. The diſtem- 
perature of the air will contribute to form 
a ſuperabundance in the humours in ge- 
neral. A diminution in the ſecretions, a 
diminution in the evacuations, as that of 
the hzmorrhoidal flux, may alſo tend 
greatly to promote it. But the moſt gene- 
ral cauſes of this ſuperabundance, and of 


the 


— 
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the haſty fits of the gout, are ſloth, indo- 
lence, and inactivity of a life imagined to be 
happy, becauſe it may be ſpent in idleneſs. 
In this caſe, the fits of the gout are not 
only brought on more haſtily, but they are 
alſo more laſting, being more compound- 
ed, and approximating nearer to one ano- 
ther. Theſe are the conſequences. of that 
ſuppoſed felicity. The leaſt change in the 
air we are obliged to breathe, and which 


entirely ſurrounds us, ſenſibly affects us. 
The leaſt diminution in our ſecretions be- 


comes an object of fear, as being con- 
ſtantly attended with ſharp and frequent 
pains, and but little intermiſſions of eaſe. 


An unuſual coldneſs or heat in the air, 
a diminution in the diſſipation in ſome of 
our juices, reſt, tranquility, (and without of- 
fence be it ſaid, that long ſleeps, now become 
ſo cuſtomary) I inſiſt all theſe things con- 
cur to form and produce a ſuperabundance 
in the juices in general. Theſe are facts 
which it is preſumed I ſhall eaſily be diſ- 


penſed 
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penſed with from provingat large. They are 

what all writers are agreed in; and even the 
commonalty allow ſloth to be the ſource of 
the ſuperabundance of peccant humours, 


I ſhall only explain how the, ſuperabun- 
dance of the humours in general may oc- 
caſion fits of the gout, tho' the gouty hu- 
mour be not ſufficiently copious, and not 
ſufficient of itſelf to produce a fit. 


The abundance of humours cauſes, 
what phyſicians call a plethora, or ple- 
nitude of the veſſels, occafioned by the 
abundance of humours diſtending them 
beyond their natural dimenſions. This 
diſtention is ſucceeded by a relaxation be- 
yond that to which nature is ſubject when 
the human machine till enjoys that tran- 
quility and equilibrium neceſſary for the 
free and eaſy exerciſe of all its functions. 


The natural conſequence of ſuch a re- 
laxation is, a diminution more or leſs con- 
ä ſiderable 
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ſiderable in the motion of the fluids. Thus 
there are two cauſes which combine to 
approximate and bring together the mu- 
cilaginous particles, namely, an impo- 
tency in the fibres for agitating, triturat- 
ing and dividing the gouty humour. 2. 
an inſufficiency in the motion of the fluids 
to keep it ſuſpended and diſperſed: 


Thus the particles of this humour muſt 
coaleſce in order to be precipitated when 
increaſed to ſuch maſſes as occaſion pains 
proportionate to their denſity and mo- 
tion. 


This kind of ſuperabundance is very fre- 
quently obſerved in perſons of an indolent 
diſpoſition, and in thoſe of a ſedentary call 
ing. In perſons who have undergone a great 
number of fits, and in thoſe advanced in years, 
nothing contributes more to procure this 
ſuperabundance than the deficiency of 
perſpiration, and the weakneſs of the fi- 

bres; 


rern 
bres; to both which, theſe ſeveral ſorts of 
perſons are generally ſubject, 


QHA-P...XIL;, 
' Enquiry into the Cauſes of the falſe Super- 


abundance. 


have ſaid, and I here repeat it, that the 
falſe ſuperabundance of the gouty hu- 
mour, is that which depends entirely on 
the too great relaxation in the fibres; this 
relaxation being always attended with ſuch 
a diminution in the motion of the fluids, 
that the gouty humour can no longer re- 
main ſuſpended in them. 


The moſt common cauſe of this relaxa- 
tion is, immoderate exerciſe, which it fre- 
quently ſucceeds. Indiſcreet watchings pro- 
duce the ſame effect. Among the paſſions 
of the ſoul, exceſſive anger and joy. To theſe 


may be added the intemperate drinking of 
| wine 
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wine and ſpirituous liquors. All theſe 
cauſes begin by extending the fibres be- 
yond their natural elaſticity, and the fibres 
being thus kept extended for a conſiderable 
time, muſt neceſſarily afterwards be relaxed 
in proportion to the degree of tenſity by 
which it was preceded. 


What muſt happen during this relaxa- 
tion may be eaſily conjectured, the gouty 
humour, tho' but in a very ſmall quantity 
may coaleſce, the moleculæ may re-unite 
and form new maſſes, which by their mag- 
nitude muſt retard the circulation of the 
blood, and by that means bring on a fit of 


the gout. 


The gouty humour does not undergo this 
proceſs when the fits are occaſioned by pro- 
fuſe excretions, or by copious evacuations, 
as that of the hæmorrhoidal flux, profuſe 
ſweats, dejection and melancholy. In all 
theſe caſes the relaxation comes on ſlowly, 
and the fit is not felt till this relaxation has 


O | e 
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acquired ſuch a ſtate, that the gouty 
humour contained in the veſlels, tho' its 
quantity be very ſmall, can no longer con- 
tinue ſuſpended and divided in the blood ; 
but the moleculz of this humour begin to 
coaleſce into maſles, which are to be pre- 
cipitated, the depoſition of which are the 
neceſſary conſequence, 


Every thing ſeems to favour the con- 
jecture that the fit is cauſed by this kind 
of ſuperabundance, whenever only one or 
two depoſitions are perceived in a perſon, 
whoſe former fits were always attended 
with four or five. The probability will be 
ſtill greater if the fits did not return at the 
uſual time, but were rather anticipated; that 
is, that a perſon who uſed to have the 
gout every year, and ſuch a fit as I have de- 
ſeribed happening before the uſual time, 
it may juſtly be attributed to this ſuper- 
abundance. It will be proper alſo by 
_ queſtioning the patient, to endeavour to 
make a diſcovery, which, of all thoſe. 
1 ; men- 


» 
* 
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mentioned in this chapter, is the true cauſe 
of this ſuperabundance. 


C HAP. XII. 


Enquiry into the Cauſes which contribute to 
theſe two Kinds of Superabundance. 


HE moſt general and frequent cauſe 
is the premature or immoderate uſe 
of the venery. It may be ſaid to be 
the only cauſe which can bring on at the 
ſame time the two kinds of ſuperabun- 


dance. 


This paſſion muſt, however, by no 
means be thought of itſelf productive of 
the gout, according to the miſtaken no- 
tions of the ancient phyſicians, who ad- 
vanced this propoſition from the obſerva- 
tions they had made during a long prac- 
| tice, that the generality of their gouty pa- 

_ tients had very frequently viſited the Cy- 
therean iſland, and been very laviſh in - 

O 2 offering, 
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offering, to the goddeſs Venus, the moſt 


balſamic parts of the juices contained in 
the human body. 


Without enlarging upon this head, 
I ſhall only obſerve that the cauſe of 


the gout is the ſame in all men; that if 


it is found in the debauched, our diſqui- 
ſitions muſt reſt there, without perplex- 
ing ourſelves to find any other cauſe of it 
than mucilage. 


| Perſons who have been moſt addicted to 
the pleaſures of love, muſt be the moſt 
ſubject to the gout, and actually are ſo: 
But what has an air of ſingularity is, that 
the debauchees contract the gout from the 
ſame reaſon, and by the very ſame means 
as a perſon who has conſtantly lived in 
celibacy acquires 1t. 


In effect, does celibacy hinder the bat- 
chelor from uſing plentifully ſucculent 


aliments and nutritive liquors? Doubtleſs 


FR | no. 
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no. But generally a perſon after an ex- 
ceſs in the pleaſures of love is obliged to 
have recourſe to ſuch a regimen for re- 
cruiting the powers of nature; and even 
to multiply the uſe of theſe kinds of 
aliments in order to recruit the exhauſted 
ſpirits. 


Thus it is not abſolutely from their in- 
temperance in the pleaſures of love, that 
theſe perſons are ſubject to the gout ; but 
becauſe this vice obliges them to have 
recourſe to the ſame falſe regimen as all 
other gouty perſons, namely, the uſe of 
aliments and liquors which abound in 
mucilage; and farther they generally in- 
dulge themſelves in a greater exceſs of them 
than others, 


Now if this alone is ſufficient to bring 
the gout on perſons who lead ſingle lives, it 
muſt alſo have the ſame effect on a debauchee; 
debaucheries in love being known to be ge- 
O 3 nerally 
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nerally ſucceeded by debaucheries of the 
table, 


This 1s not all, to contract the gout in 
this manner 1s to deſerve it doubly ; for 
by this deliberate bringing on one's ſelf a 
real ſuperabundance of gouty humour, 
the falſe ſuperabundance is alſo promoted, 
The ſecretion of the ſemen, if in any wiſe 
forced, is often the cauſe of it, and more 
frequently ſtill the forced ſtate, into which 
the whole machine has been thrown dur- 
ing the venereal act: for we are always 
ſufferers by forcing it to continue in 
this ſtate by violence, The fibres fati- 
gued by a diſtention too long continued, 
fall into a very great relaxation, and want 
force neceſſary to impell the fluids con- 
tained in the veſſels. Theſe fluids cir- 
culating with leſs velocity, become leſs 
proper for conveying and comminuting 
heterogeneous ſubſtances. Hence proceed 
a multitude of conflicts for nature, and 


which 
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which ſhe owes only to her weakneſs. 
Thus exceſs in the pleaſures of love expoſes 
us the more to the attacks of the gout, 
not only with regard to the regimen, in- 
ordinately uſed for repairing the exhauſt. 
ed ſtrength ; but likewiſe with regard to 
the weakneſs of the fibres, the ſure conſe- . 
quence of ſuch violent efforts, and always 
followed by too great and habitual relaxa- 
tion, | 


2 CH 


The Fits of the Gout thore frequent in Spring 
and Autumn than in the other Seaſons. | 


Otwithſtanding we have ſaid the fits 
of the gout are occaſioned by a ſu- 
perabundance either true or falſe, which 
ſuperabundance may exiſt every moment 
of life, ſince fits of the gout are daily ſeen 
even in different ſubjects ; yet Spring and 
Autumn ſeem to contribute much more to 
the frequency of this diſtemper than Win- 


O 4 ter 
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ter and Summer; for if four fits of the 
gout be obſerved in theſe latter ſeaſons, 
one 55 certainly ſeen in the former. 


The original cauſe of the gouty hu- 
mour is not the work of a day; it is gra- 
dually, and by little and little that the ſu- 
perabundance forms itſelf; but the effect 
of this ſuperabundance, or in other words, 
the fits of the gout, may be determined 
in twenty four hours. The ſuperabun- 
dance is moſt promoted during the Win- 
ter and Summer, but its effects are more 


eaſily determined in Spring and Autumn. 


Winter is the ſocial ſeaſon, when we 
imagine nothing ſhould be done, and there- 
fore little or nothing is done. We give 
ourſelves up to the pleaſures of the table, 
play, and ſleep; eat largely, and uſe little 
exerciſe; the tranſpiration is leſs than in 
any other ſeaſon; we keep ourſelves con- 
tinually in warm apartments, another ob- 
ſtruction to a due perſpiration, which is 

always 
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always freer in the open air, tho' cold, 
than in a warm air incloſed . From this 
kind of life, which 1s continued for ſome 
time, reſults a ſuperabundance in the 
juices; but not felt, being formed inſen- 
ſibly, and our machine accuſtomed to it ; 
but the ſuperabundance will manifeſt its 
effects in the Spring. The air, now be- 
come warm, will, in its turn, influence our 
bodies, occaſion a more rapid motion in 
our fluids, and a briſker action in our ſo- 
lids. The combination of theſe two cauſes 
will diſtend the veſſels, beyond their proper 
tone, give riſe to different vernal diſtem- 
pers, and determine one only in one ſub- 
ject. This diſtemper, whatever it be, 
will depend on the quality, quantity, and 
ſeat of the ſuperabounding humour; ſo 


This fact is aſcertained by the obſervations of Dr. 
Guettard on Plants, inſerted in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences 1748. Likewiſe by obſervations 
like thoſe of Sanctorius, made by M. Marteau a phy. 
ſician, but which have not as yet appeared in public. 


that 
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that a perſon whoſe humours are over- 
charged with mucilaginous particles will 
have a fit of the gout, On the contrary, 
if the prime vie be filled with peccant 
humours, a fever, diarrhea, a dyſentery, 
&c. may be expected. 


During Summer we eat little, but make 
up the deficiency by drinking largely; all the 
ſecretions are diminiſhed except tranſpira- 
tion which is then copious, and little more 
exerciſe is uſed than in Winter: all this 
contributes to the inſpiſſation of the ſeveral 
juices; The Autumn colds come on, and 
now tranſpiration 1s either ſtopped or di- 
miniſhed, ſo that the portion of humour 
allotted for it muſt of neceſſity remain a 
long time in the veſſels, till it has diſco- 
vered other ways for its diſcharge. The 
veſſels will then be diſtended beyond their 
tone; this will be ſucceeded by a propor- 
tionate relaxation, the moleculæ of gouty 
humour, already leſs ſeparated, will fur- 

ther 
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ther reunite, and form maſſes ſo conſide- 
rable, that nature will be under a neceſ- 
| ſity of precipitating them, 


It may be ſaid in general, that cold and 
heat coming on ſuddenly before our bo- 
dies are enured to them, are the moſt 
frequent determining cauſes of the fits 
of the gout. Tho they do not act in the 
ſame manner, yet they produce the ſame 
effect in the ſuperabundance of the hu- 
mours; that is, they exalt it to ſuch a 
degree, that it can no longer ſubſiſt with- 
out offending nature, and conſequently 
force her to free herſelf from it in the moſt 
ſpeedy manner, which can only be done, 
in a ſubject where the gouty humour a- 
bounds, by bringing on a new fit of the 
gout. | 
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CHAP. XV. 
General Plan of Cure: 


IN treating a diſtemper, the ſureſt, ea- 

ſieſt and ſpeedieſt method is to apply 
our utmoſt attention to underſtand the 
character of the diſtemper; and diſcover 
the cauſes that produce it. The firſt cauſe 
being once known nothing more is requi- 
ſite, becauſe by deſtroying that, the diſ- 
temper it has occaſioned will be diſperſed. 


But it is not always poſſible, when 
this cauſe is well known, to deſtroy it; ei- 
ther becauſe it has too long exiſted, and 
by that means affected the machine too 
ſtrongly, to admit of any hopes of an en- 
tire reſtoration; or the ſubject in whom the 
cauſe exiſts by a frowardneſs of temper will 
not, or by ſome other defect independant 
of himſelf, cannot undergo the proper treat- 
ment. In this caſe the ſecondary, or de- 

termining 
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termining cauſes muſt be enquired into; 
more eſpecially that which is moſt con- 
ducive to determine the diſtemper in this 
or that ſubject ; it is then to be attacked 
with more vigour and advantage, as there 
can be no danger, or room for fear. 


It is taken for granted, that the gouty hu- 
mour is of a mucilaginous character; a cha- 
racter which is the effect of a plentiful uſe 
of liquors and aliments containing a great 
deal of mucilage. This matter giving no 
indications of its preſence, and declaring 
itſelf only by tortures, which is always 
the caſe when its quantity ſuperabounds, 
it follows that there are two different me- 
thods of procuring relief and treating this 
diſtemper with ſucceſs; either by totally 
deſtroying its efficient cauſe, the very 
mucilaginous particles, or by removing 
the ſecondary cauſes, which determine 
the fits. 


The 


* 
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The deſtruction of the mucilage will be 
eaſily compaſſed by a proper regimen, op- 
poſite to that which has produced the dif. 
temper. Nothing 1s more eaſy, it being 
the product of ſubſtances heterogeneous 
to the maſs of our juices; I mean of 
aliments and liquors, the uſe of which is not 
abſolutely neceſſary to the preſervation of 
life, or even to health, but ſuch as may be 
_ eafily abſtained from. A cure might 
ſpeedily be affected where there is a fincere 
inclination to be cured ; eſpecially if in the 
firſt appearances of the gout, the patients 
would reſolutely confine themſelves to foods 
and liquors of very little nouriſhment, and, 
which, conſequently, contain very little 
mucilage. 


But gouty perſons no ſooner imagine the 
fit to be over, than they forget the tortures 
of it, and are immediately for making 
themſelves amends for the long time they 
have been debarred from their favourite 

; way 
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way of living. They are impatient till 
they renew their epicurean practices; diſhes 
muſt be prepared for them to revive that 
appetite which the diſtemper had taken 
away; they will be obeyed, and which, 
to their misfortune, they are too readily, 
Accuſtomed to enjoy the pleaſures of life 
with all poſſible freedom and facility, and 
being able to gratify all their caprices, 
they refuſe to liſten to thoſe ſalutary ad- 
vices by which their conſtitutions might be 
improved and their health confirmed. On 
the leaſt reſpite they imagine themſelves 
in a condition of partaking in all the free- 
doms and engagements permitted to one 
in a confirmed ſtate of health. 


The reſult of this ſtubbornneſs is, that 
the reſpite is ſoon over, and the gouty 
perſon is ſometimes ſeized with fits more 
violent than they have yet known. But 
there are ſome who are ſcarce got free from 
this fit, before they return to their former 
courſe of life. Sobriety or even any re- 


gularity 
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gularity of regimen they dread; and, 
therefore, no cure can be expected; nor 
- ſhould the phyſicians attempt it. Not that 
I blame their condeſcenſion to ſuch pa- 
tients, 'who reproach phyſicians with their 
being unable to cure the gout; and the 
phyſicians ſeem in ſome meaſure to ac- 
quieſce in it, the ſooner to free themſelves 
from ſuch patients, who are the conſtant 
ſcourges of medicine, and the torture of 
the phyſician. | 


But if there are any who are really de- 
ſirous of being cured, and who will them- 
ſelves contribute towards their cure, their 
endeavours will not be in vain. Let them 
only abridge themſelves of one meal a day, 
eſpecially ſupper ; content themſelves with 
a good dinner, which muſt, however, con- 
ſiſt only of foods containing very little 
nouriſhment in a conſiderable volume, and 
make uſe of the ſaponaceous medicines 
J ſhall mention in the third part of this 


Mork. 
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By ſuch a conduct the ſuperabundance 
of the gouty humour will be prevented, 
and at the ſame time deſtroyed. This 1s 
not indeed the work of a moment; but 
which is not to be abandoned as it will re- 
lieve us from a diſtemper, which, when 
regular, is attended by ſuch terrible tor- 
ments, and, when irregular, ſo dangerous 
-and fatal. 


This treatment however will not alone 
be ſufficient to conquer the hereditary, 
nor even the acquired gout, if inveterate; 
the deſtruction, if poſſible, of the mu- 
cilage or germ of the gout contained in the 
maſs of humours, muſt, at the ſame time 
be attempted, or, at leaſt, endeavours 
muſt be uſed for diminiſhing its ſuper- 
abundance. But this end can only be ob- 
tained by removing the cauſes of this ſu- 
perabundance, and I venture to ſay, that 
if hitherto phyſicians have cured ſome 
gouty perſons, for there is hardly one, who 
during the courſe of a long practice, but 


P muſt 
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muſt have enjoyed the ſatisfaction of cur- 
ing ſome, it is principally by this method. 


The manner of treatment muſt neceſſarily 
admit of great variations; the accidental 
cauſes of the ſuperabundancy being ſo 
greatly increaſed, that ſome are very dif- 
ferent from others; and it often happens, 
that what has procured relief to one per- 
ſon, has augmented the pains and aggra- 
vated the diſtemper in another. 


Thus it 15 no wonder to me, that Galen 
by bleeding cured gouty perſons in whom 
a plethora was the cauſe of the ſuper- 
abundance of the gouty humour : that he 
recovered others by purging, the ſuper. 
abundance in theſe being owing to peccant 
humours. Others have cured the gout by 
gentle ſudorifies; but in moſt of theſe 
| caſes, the ſuperabundance was occaſioned 
by a defect of perſpiration. Succeſs may 
alſo attend the uſe of diuretics, chaly- 
beates, and aperitives; in cafe of a ſup- 

Preſſed 
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preſſed evacuation and the general inſpiſſa- 
tion of the fluids. 


Laſtly, in caſe of a too great relaxa- 
tion of the fibres, or exceſſive evacua- 
tions, cordials, wine, chalybeates, and 
aſtringents may be happily adminiſtred. 


If it be poſſible to treat properly all 
gouty perſons by endeavouring to remove 
the true cauſe of the ſuperabundance of 
the gouty humour, it is, alſo, very dan- 
gerous to attempt the cure without being 
acquainted with this cauſe. For this rea- 
ſon, poſſibly, it has always been thought 
leſs dangerous to leave this diſtemper 
entirely to its ſelf than to attempt its 
extirpation; becauſe it has often hap- 
pened, that a perſon cured of the gout by 
ſome remedy preſcribed by a phyſician, 
has communicated and recommended the 
ſame to other gouty perſons, who, ſo far 
from deriving any relief from it, have 
found themſelves much worſe. This diſ- 
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temper can be treated only by a phyſician ; 
a phyſician alone being capable of inveſti- 
gating and examining the cauſes ſo neceſ- 
ſary to be known; and the only one who 
can properly diſtinguiſh them. 
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PA, + T--08 
Of the Treatment of the Gout. 


C 
Of the Treatment of the Gout in general. 


AVING ſhewn the firſt cauſe of 

the gout to be a ſuperabundance of 
mucilage, heterogeneous to the maſs of hu- 
. mours ; that this mucilage was formed by 
a plentiful uſe of liquid and ſolid aliments 
abounding with mucilaginous particles 
that the only indications of its preſence were 
the fits; that it never coaleſces but when the 
ſuperabundance of it is ſuch that it could 
no longer remain ſuſpended nor diſperſed 
in the blood; and that nature was therefore 
under a neceſſity of freeing herſelf from 


it, which can be performed only at the 
| 3 end 
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end of a certain time; I am thence of 
opinion that the gout is to be defined a pe- 
| riodical diſorder of the articulations, at- 
tended with fevers more or leſs violent, 
with pains, and heat more or leſs in the 
part affected, all which terminate in a de- 
poſition, or tumor of different ſizes, which 
never ſuppurates. | 


This definition does not, however, agree 
with all kinds of gout; but it is uſual 
always to conſider this diſtemper as regu- 
lar; the deviations when irregular are 
to be abſtractedly conſidered. Theſe are the 
principal differences, the moſt evident, and 
the moſt eſſential objects of attention in the 
method of cure laid down by all authors, 


The regular gout, properly ſo called, 
is that which attacks the articulations 
of the extremities only. When it de- 
clares itſelf in the articulations of the 
trunk, as thoſe of the ribs, and the clavi- 
cles, it is termed irregular, and is more ſo 
I when 
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when it ſeizes any of the viſcera or the 
noble parts. Both may be acquired, or he- 
reditary ; recent or inveterate. 


The acquired, and, at the ſame time, re- 
gular gout, is generally leſs painful than the 
hereditary ; and the recent leſs ſo than the 
inveterate. The irregular gout is always 
more tormenting than the regular, and 
the danger greater or leſs, as the parts at- 
tacked are more or leſs neceſſary to life. The 
recent may ſometimes be accounted more 
dangerous than the inveterate ; but this is 
not a fixed or invariable law: there is 
in thee caſes much of variety, which will 
be ſpecified, when we come to ſpeak par- 
ticularly of this irregular gout ; for both 
kinds require very different treatment. Not 
only the primary and determinate cauſes, 
but alſo the different ſeats of the diſs 
temper are to be conſidered. We ſhall 
begin with conſidering the regular gout as 
the eaſieſt to cure; agreeable to the received 
maxim of beginning in ſciences by ex- 
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hibiting what is moſt eaſy and beſt known, 


in order to a gradual knowledge of what 
is more difficult and leſs known. 


+2 AP. I. 
Of the regular Gout, 


HE regular gout 1s that which ſeizes 

only the articulations of the extre- 
mities. Tho' the ancients have diſtin- 
guiſhed three kinds of it, namely, the po- 
dagra, the chiragra, and the ſciatica, theſe 
all differ only in the ſeat of the diſtem- 
per; but they have not preſcribed a par- 
ticular treatment for each, and I ſhall, in 
this particular, follow their example, and 
conſider the gout, whilſt the ſeat of it is 
confined to the extremities, as the ſame diſ- 
temper and of the ſame kind. 


C-uſes of the Gout, 


Beſides the primordial ſource of the gout, 
which conſiſts in a ſuperabundance of mu- 


cilage, 
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cilage, and which is ſhewn in the ſecdnd 
part to be indeed the only cauſe; the re- 
ſpective fits may be deduced from another 
origin, which is the ſame ſuperabundance 
when ſo much increaſed that it can no longer 
remain in the veſſels; nor continue ſuſpend- 
ed and diſperſed in the maſs of humours; 
whether this ſuperabundance be true and 
real, or falſe and accidental. 


With regard to the cauſes of that ſu- 
perabundance that is itſelf the deter- 
mining cauſe of the fits, it has already 
been largely conſidered and, were it ne- 
ceſſary to enter into a more circumſtantial 
detail, a complete treatiſe of phyſic 
would be neceſſary, and in it I could ſay 
nothing new ; my opinion being entirely 
founded on the mechaniſm of the human 
body, as now known; and of which no 
phyſician can be ſuppoſed ignorant. I 
ſhall therefore be the more brief, as what 
has been already ſaid is abundantly ſuf- 
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ficient to explain my meaning to practi- 
tioners, to whom this part is appropriated. 


Symptoms. 


There are ſymptoms that precede the 
fits of the gout, and others that attend 
them. Theſe ſymptoms are ſpaſmodic 
pains frequently felt during ſleep, ſome 
days before the fit comes on; heavineſs, 
inquietude, ſpontaneous laſſitude, weari- 
neſs after the moſt gentle exerciſe, or the 
leaſt labour, and, at times, an impoſſibi- 
lity of performing either ; lancinating and 
tranſitory pains are felt in the articula- 
tions which the gout has already ſeized ; 
an univerſal uneaſineſs, and an inſur- 
mountable indolence, or rather an ab- 
ſolute unwillingneſs to exerciſe. Sleep 
1s leſs ſound than uſual, ſometimes with 
frequent interruptions, and at others 
an inſuperable propenſity to ſleep. The 
cauſe of all theſe phænomena is an in- 
equality in. the circulation of the blood, 

and 
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and the motion of the animal ſpirits, oe- 
caſioned by the ſuperabundance of the 
gouty humour, already too groſs for a free 
and equable paſſage thro' the circulatory 
veſſels: added to theſe, the fibres loſe 
a part of their elaſticity, and the mo- 
tion of the fluids is retarded; but 
both ſoon recover their former ſtate, and 
vary ſucceſſively till the commencement 
of the fit. When a conjunction of ſeve- 
ral of theſe phænomena happens, eſpe- 
cially of the cramp, laſſitude, the want of 
or exceſs of appetite, a fit may ſoon be 
expected. 


The ſymptoms which accompany a fit, 
at leaſt during the firſt two or three days 
after its commencement, are a fever, or 
at leaſt a more than uſual commotion in 
the fluids; a full, hard, extended pulſe, 
ſuch as is common in patients labouring 
under great pain. The pulſations are 
quicker than in the natural ſtate, attended 
with an univerſal nauſea. The ſhooting 


pains 
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pains are more laſting. and ſucceed each 
other quicker than before. Theſe pains 
always increaſe after two or three hours 
ſleep or rather ſlumbering; reſtleſſneſs being 
too common during at leaſt the firſt three 
or four days of the fit; and the fifth day 
is the ſooneſt that any thing like a ſound 
ſleep can be expected. During this time 
the depoſition begins to ſhew itſelf, ſome- 
times the very firſt day ; in which caſe the 
pains are conſiderably leſs acute during the 
fit, than if the formation of the depoſition 
had been delayed three or four days from 


its firſt appearance. 


The depoſition 1s always attended with 
heat and redneſs, more or leſs according 
to the quantity and denſity of the gouty 
humour, or the. preſſure and ſucceſſion of 
the molecule, as the diſtention of the 
veſſels will be always in proportion to the 
quantity and quality of the gouty hu- 
mour. 


After 
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After this, the depoſition having cauſed 
a conſiderable tumor which generally con- 
tinues increaſing till the end of the fit, 
the acuteneſs and frequency of the pains 
abate, and the humour in the part affected 
being rendered more fluid, perſpiration is 
more free; the fever abates; the pulſe be- 
comes leſs full, leſs hard and leſs extended 
than during the firſt days; and both the nau- 
ſea and reſtleſſneſs become leſs; in fine, all 
the ſymptoms daily diminiſh, but the patient 
does not dare to move the part affected; 
he is terrified at any perſons coming near 
him, leſt friction, cold or heat may again 
bring on his pains. | 


Of all theſe ſymptoms there is ſtill a far- 
ther abatement at the end of nine days, all 
that remains 1s a great ſenſibility in the 
extremity affected; the patient dares not 
yet to uſe it, but endeavours to ſtir the 
part, tho' not without fear; he cannot 


ſupport himſelf on it, as the weight of the 
body 
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body preſſing on the ſynovial glands, which 
are not yet entirely freed, extends them 
beyond what they can at preſent bear. In 
the mean time the appetite returns, and 
the pulſe reaſſumes its natural ſtate, This 
is what paſſes during the firſt fits, when 
ſimple; but in a patient who has already 
had ſeveral, and who is ſubject to com- 
pound fits, the tumor, inſtead of a total 
diſſolution, often becomes indurated, and 
forms nodes, which may be of two kinds. 
The firſt is produced by an inſpiſſated hu- 
mour reſembling mucilage, or gum almoſt 
dry, which, conſequently cannot return 
into the circulation of the blood till it has 
acquired a greater degree of fluidity; and 
this cannot be done till after a certain 
time, which depends upon the degree of 
inſpiſſation. The ſecond kind is the reſult 
of a groſs deſiccated humour, totally inca- 
pable of rejoining the circulation, having 
utterly loſt its fluidity, and become cal- 
careous, talcous, or reſembling ſmall grains 
of 
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of ſand, which can only be got rid of 
by external applications, 


Theſe nodes are ſeldom feen in the be- 
ginning of this diſtemper. They gene- 
rally indicate a ſuperabundance of a very 
groſs humour, and a want of elaſticity in 
the fibres of the patient. The deſiccation 
may be attributed to the heat of the hu- 
man body. It does indeed contribute to 
it; but would never alone be able to pro- 
duce it; unleſs it were, for the greateſt 


part, promoted by the nature of the hu- 
mour, or the abundance and combination 


of its principles. 


D1iAGNOSTIC. 


The diagnoſtic of this diſtemper turns 
on three principal points. The firſt is to 
underſtand the diſtemper ; the ſecond the 
differences ; and the third, the cauſes de- 
termining the fits, 


To 


7 


Arts 


To perceive the gout in a perſon who 
has previouſly had four or five fits, is very 
eaſy. There is hardly a poſſibility of er- 
ring, ſeeing the patient himſelf is not de- 
ceived: the difficulty is to know it at its firſt 
attacks, it being generally thought that to 
have it, one muſt have deſerved it; and that 
nobody can have deſerved it without bluſh- 
ing. In conſequence of this falſe modeſty 
the gout is rather imputed to the wringing 
of a ſhoe, to a hurt unnoticed, or to 
ſome ſprain; and it is not till after ſe- 
veral fits, that the miſtake is cleared up 
and acknowledged. But the phyſician, 
even at the firſt fit, finds no difficulty in 
diſtinguiſhing the diſtemper ; a view of the 
part affected ſatisfies him immediately that 
it 1s the gout, as he perceives round the 
articulation both an inflammation and a 
tumor, but what he lays the greateſt ſtreſs 
on is, the mucilaginous tranſudation all 
round the part affected; a viſcous, ſizy, 
pellucid tranſudation, which is peculiar | 


to this diſtemper. 
Farther, 
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Moreover, in the want of tranſpiration, 
by aſking the patient he will know whether 
it was not till after two or three hours 
ſleep, that he began to feel the pain ; whe- 
ther during the following days it increaſed 
at the ſame time, and under the ſame cir- 
cumſtances. In this ſtate of things there is 
no farther danger of miſtake, the patient's 
diſtemper is unqueſtionably the gout. 


The diagnoſtics of the ſeveral kinds is 
not more abſtruſe. If the tumor be con- 
ſiderable, with a copious tranſpiration, 
and the matter tranſpired inſtead of being 
viſcous be tenuous, fluid, and wets the ban- 
dages; if the pain increaſes on the part 
affected by motion in bed, or on being ex- 
poſed to the external air; it is then a gout 
ſenſible to cold, which proceeds from a fluid 
humour, and which contains a great deal 

of water in a ſmall volume. 


If, on the contrary, the tumor be not 
ſo conſiderable, and the matter tranſpired 
Q tenacious, 


” 
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tenacious, glutinous, and viſcid, the af- 
fected part extremely tender, but feeling 
ſome relief either on ſhifting its place in 
bed, or expoſing it to the air; it is a gout 
ſenſible of heat, flowing from a very groſs 
humour, which, in a conſiderable volume 
contains little water. | 


Laſtly, a gout ſenſible of both cold and 
heat at the ſame time, is known, by 
the largeneſs of the tumor, tho' the tranſ- 
piration be glutinous and viſcid ; and when 


_ it is attended with pains in the articulations, 


and the ſharpneſs of theſe increaſe by the 


application of topics either actually or 


potentially hot, or actually or potentially 


cold : the pains will alſo be increaſed either 
by heating or cooling the parts. 


Theſe three kinds are to be carefully at- 
tended to, as they, in a great meaſure re- 
gulate the method of cure, and are all 


three to be treated in a different manner. 


The 
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The diagnoſtic of the determining cauſes 
of the fits, is far from being ſo eaſy, as it 
not only depends, in ſome meaſure at leaſt, 
on the confeſſion of the patients, who do 
not always declare every thing neceſſary to 
be known; but there is alſo ſometimes a 
complication of cauſes. 


Theſe determining cauſes are all thoſe by 

which a ſuperabundance of the gouty hu- 
mour may be occaſioned. It muſt, if poſ- 
ſible, be known from the patient, or thoſe 
about him, whether he eats and drinks 
plentifully, and what are his uſual foods 
and liquors; whether he uſes exerciſe, 
ſleeps much, indulges himſelf frequently in 
venery; whether any one of the natural e- 
vacuations be either ſuppreſſed or aug- 
mented. Theſe are almoſt all the cauſes 
of ſuperabundance. 


But as it is very ſeldom patients can be 
prevailed upon to make ſuch confeſſions, 
I ſhall endeavour to inſtruct the phyſician 
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to proceed without them, and to diſcover 
from his own obſervations, all the cauſes, 
and even of diſtinguiſhing that which 
may have brought on the preſent fit. 


Fits attacking a patient of a good con- 
ſtitution, at a conſiderable diſtance, in- 
dicate their being entirely occaſioned by 
the ſuperabundance of the gouty humour. 
The pulſe is full, extended and hard; the 
fit, long before its being felt, has been pre- 
ceded by a nauſea, an univerſal uneaſineſs, 
a ſound and longer ſleep than uſual, an 
averſion to all exerciſe, and even an in- 
aptitude to any kind of work, ſpaſms in 
the extremities, and even ſharp, tho' ſhort 
pains in the articulations. 


If the fit has a little anticipated its uſual 
time, it muſt be looked upon as proceeding 
partly from a general ſuperabundance of 
humours. Now the cauſes of this ſuper- 
abundance muſt be known; theſe may be 
Käthe ſuppreſſed evacuations, too much 

indo- 
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indolence, or an habitual ſleeping too 
long. With regard to theſe it behoves 
the patient to inform his phyſician. There 
are however ſome ſigns which may in- 
duce a phyſician to entertain ſome ſuſ- 
picions of the real cauſe; for here tho” 
the pulſe be full, ſtrong, and extended 7 
it is not ſo in the ſame degree as in the 
former caſe. The nauſea did not come 
on long before the fit, or few ſpaſmodic 
or other pains felt in the articulations, but 
the tongue is diſcoloured. | 


In a ſimple fit of the gout, when only 
one, or, at moſt, two depoſitions are 
formed in a perſon, who uſually has more; 
and he be, at the ſame time, free from 
ſpaſms, nauſeas, a depraved appetite, or 
laſſitude, it muſt be attributed to a guſt of 
paſſion, or to an exceſſive or unſeaſonably 
drinking wine or ſpirituous liquors, or 
perhaps to exerciſe too violent and too long 
continued. Theſe cauſes uſually bring 
on a fit the next day, or the day after at 
74.3 wont 


** 
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fartheſt. But here the pulſe, tho' hard 
is far from being ſo full, and extended. 


If the fit happens during the recovery 
from a diſtemper, or preſently after, the 
patient may be ſuſpected of having eaten 
beyond his ſtrength, and of being too 
haſty in recruiting the loſs occaſioned by 
his illneſs, as at ſuch a juncture his per- 
ſpiration cannot be very copious, being 
generally confined in his apartments, ſe- 
dentery, and without any exerciſe. 


But if the fit happens immediately after 
a diſtemper in which great evacuations 
were neceſſary, and that the phyſician had 
no other method of conquering the diſ- 
eaſe than by reducing his patient very low, 
this fit is doubtleſs cauſed by a too great 
relaxation, as that ſucceeding a too great 
tho' natural evacuation, is in young per- 
ſons the effect of an exceſs in venery, and 
in aged a want of elaſticity in the fibres. 
At ſuch a time the ſtrength languithes, the 


pulſe 
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pulſe becomes faint, and often unequal ; 
but nothing of the gout would be ſuſpect- 
ed had not the patient for a long time been 
ſubject to it, the only foundation for ſuch 
ſuſpicion being dull pains in the articula- 
tions, and an inability of moving them, 
or at leaſt not without pain. Of this ſtate 
the cauſe is a flow precipitation of the 
gouty molecule. A phyſician attending 
to all theſe cauſes when with his patient, 
and carefully obſerving the leaſt concomi- 
tant circumſtance of the fit he 1s to treat, 
will not be at a loſs to perceive the different 
determining cauſes of the fits, and be able 
to apply an adequate remedy to them, 
without having recourſe to the dangerous 
practiſes of ſuch as undertake to treat this: 
diſtemper without underſtanding any thing 
of its nature. Perſons of this kind can- 
not be too ſeverely expoſed ; but the care- 
ful phyſician eſtabliſhes his reputation, 
and at the ſame time relieves the pa- 
tient. 


Q 4 * X ; 
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The prognoſtic is generally attended with 
little trouble. In this kind of gout there 
is no danger. Whilſt it is regular the pa- 
tient may be eaſy; but the next time it may 
become irregular, and then it is greatly to 
be feared, and often dangerous. The 
prognoſtic however varies according to the 
kind. When hereditary the cure is attend- 
ed with great difficulty, eſpecially when 
become inveterate, the maſs of humour 
being too fully impregnated with mucila- 
ginous matter, or the elaſticity of the 
fibres too much impaired. 


The acquired gout in a ſingle fit is very 
eaſily ſuppreſſed in its beginning; and tho 
the fit be compounded the ſucceſs is certain, 
if it has yet formed only two or three de- 
poſitions; but the difficulty increaſes with 
the number of the depoſitions. It is alſo 
neceſſary to know whether the gout made 
its 
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its firſt attacks in an advanced- age; and 
likewiſe to diſtinguiſh whether the fit be 
cauſed by a want of elaſticity in the fi- 
bres, as the cure will then be rendered 
inpracticable; but if it proceeds only from 
an intermiſſion of cuſtomary exerciſes, it 
may be attempted. RL 


Farther it is not a matter of indifference 
to know whether theſe depoſitions, formed 
during the fit, which the phyſician has 
attended, are ſenſible to heat or cold, a 
fit in which the tumors are ſenſible of cold 
being much eaſier treated than thoſe tu- 
mors that are ſenſible of heat. The pains 
are more tolerable; the watchings leſs te- 
dious, the nauſea leſs general, and for 
| theſe reaſons, the vital parts leſs affected. 


If it be not only from a ſuperabun- 
dance of gouty humour, but alſo from 
that of the humours in general, that the 
fit proceeds, a paroxyſm of a very com- 
pound nature may be expected. Simple 


fits 


erase 
fits are always more deſirable than com- 
pound, the body not being ſo long in pain 


and the recovery much more ſpeedy in the 


former than in the latter. A more favou- 
rable prognoſtic is always to be formed 
from one or two depoſitions, than from a 
greater number. 


The prognoſtic likewiſe is not to be pro- 


nounced dangerous when the fit is cauſed by 


the ſuppreſſion of ſome evacuation, immo- 
derate exerciſe, a ſudden guſt of paſſion, or 
an unſeaſonable drinking of wine or ſpi- 
rituous liquors; for this fit will ſoon be 
over, and is generally very ſimple; the re- 
turn of the evacuation will ſpeedily re- 
lieve the patient, and the other caſes ge- 
nerally take up but a very ſhort ſpace of 
time. 


In fine, the prognoſtic ſhould be more 
or leſs favourable in proportion to the diſ- 
temper, 1ts original cauſe, the quality and 
quantity of the determinating cauſes of 

the 
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the fits; for if, as is often the caſe in 
aged Per ſons, a fit offers, which has 


been occaſioned by a want of elaſticity 
in the fibres, a defect in the motion of the 


fluids, and, farther, by a ſuperabundance 
of humours, a caſe not extraordinary, the 
phyſician is left to himſelf, having little or 
no aſſiſtance to expect from nature. A 
ſpeedy relief in this caſe is ſo little to be ex- 
pected, that the patient ſhould think himſelf 


very happy if the regular gout can be pre- 
vented from becoming irregular. 


A regular phyſician, however, after 
carefully obſerving the ſymptoms attending 
the fits, and their cauſes, will readily draw 
as ſure and certain a prognoſtic, as that” 
declared by a ſon of Ignorance muſt be un- 
certain and equivocal. 


Method of Cure. 


The method of cure in this diſtemper 
is of two kinds, that of the PET 


4 pa- 
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paroxyſm, and that of _ ſource of the 
| wee oa p h 5 i 

Fits being wholly ee by a ſuper- 
abundance of the gouty humour, and the 
Phyſician conſulted only during a fit, it 
will be more methodical to begin with the 
method of curing the fit for which he has 
been ſent for ; than to explain the manner 
of going to the root of the diſtemper, 
which, as I have already ſhewn, owes its 
origin entirely to an abundance of muci- 
laginous matter, adventitious and hetero- 
geneous to the maſs of humours, and 
ſolely produced by ſolid and liquid aliments 
abounding with mucilage : tho' it be very 
certain the firſt cauſe being totally remov- 
ed, the ſecond, which brings on the fits, 
ceaſes of courſe. 


The treatment of the fits muſt vary ac- 
cording to their different cauſes. Some 
have already been ſhewn to depend on the 
ſuperabundance of the gouty humour ab- 


_ ſtractedly ; 
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ſtractedly; others from the ſuperabundance 
of this humour jointly with that part of 
the humours in general; while others can 
be imputed only to a falſe ſuperabundance. 


Of theſe different fits it is e to treat 


ſeparately. 


Method of curing @ Fit occafioned by 4 real 
Superabundance of gouty humour. 


The method of cure relative to a fit 
cauſed by a real ſuperabundance, and ac- 
tual plenitude of the veſſels, proceding only 
from the gouty humour, . muſt be begun 
with bleeding. This is evident at firſt 
ſight ; nothing being better adapted to 
empty the veſſels than, bleeding, nothing 
eaſier or ſooner performed. Let it, how- 
ever, be remembered, that this evacuation 
has ſeldom been properly practiſed, and 
can, indeed, only be ſo in the firſt fits of 
the gout, when the attacks are not greatly 
compounded, except in women, and par- 


ticularly thoſe who have long enured them» 


ſelves - 
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ſelves to this evacuation : there being ſe- 
veral (and even ſome men do the like,) 
who by this precaution render their fits of 
the gout leſs compounded than they were 
before. But the latter muſt remain in the 
vigour of life, that nature may ſtill have 
ſtrength ſufficient to bear ſuch a remedy 
without being diſturbed in her opera- 
tions. 


Bleeding frequently proves an effica- 
cious remedy alone in the firſt attack of 
the gout, as Galen ſeveral times expe- 
rienced; for nature ſtill enjoying all 
her faculties, and no time left to this 
diſtemper to weaken them, ſhe ſtrug- 
gles againſt the cauſes which bring on 
the gout, and ſometimes totally ſubdues 
them. 


How often the operation of bleeding 
muſt be repeated I ſhall not determine; 
becauſe that muſt depend upon the habit 
of the patient. The plenitude and cir- 
cum- 
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cumſtances of the fit ; befides the degree 
of the fever, the continual watchings, and 
the acuteneſs of the pains, are to regulate 
the phyſician's proceedings in ſuch caſes. 
It is true that very often on account of the 
relaxation, the infallible conſequence of 
bleeding, a new depoſition is made in the 
part where the operation was performed. 
But this ſhould be no diſcouragement ; for 
befides that this ſubſequent depoſition is 
neither ſo conſiderable, or dangerous, or 
the pains attending it ſo acute, it is very 
ſeldom ſucceeded by a third depoſition ; be. 
cauſe the veneſection having diminiſhed the 
quantity of the juices in general, has alſo, 
at the ſame time, leſſened the ſuperabun- 
dance of the gouty humour, which is the 
only cauſe of the fits. The multitude of 
depoſitions being a conſequence of the 
ſuperabundance, and always proportioned 
to it, by whatever means this ſuperabun- 
-dance is diminiſhed, the number of depo- 
ſitions muſt alſo be neceſſarily diminiſhed, 


Nay 
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Nay farther, in the preſent caſe bleeding 
not only diminiſhes the quantity of the gouty 
humour, but it alſo greatly contributes to in- 
creaſe the elaſticity of the veſſels, which being 
thus emptied neceſſarily become more re- 
| laxed, and hence are better adapted for 
triturating, comminuting and dividing 
all the humours, and conſequently render- 
ing them more eaſily permeable to their 
different ſtrainers. Thus the urine will 
be plentifully diſcharged, the perſpiration 
more copious, the bile more eaſily ſepa- 
rated; and fo of the other ſecretions, 


With regard to the place where the ope- 
ration of bleeding ſhould be performed, 
it is cuſtomary to follow the order of re- 
vulſion, that 1s, when the gout is in the 
foot to bleed in the arm, and always to 
bleed in the part moſt oppoſite that af- 
fected. I do not know that experience 
has ſhewn any danger in acting in a dif- 
ferent manner; on the contrary, I look 
upon it much better to bleed always in the 

ſound 
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ſound foot, and even in that affected, if it is 
able to bear it; for the depoſition being 
always a conſequence of bleeding, it is 
moſt proper to be done in the part far- 
theſt diſtant from the heart, as that is al- 
ways the leaſt dangerous. Beſides, in the 
articulations of the feet there is always 
larger capacities for recieving the gouty- 
humour than in thoſe of the hands; whence 
a larger depoſition may be expected, and 
the number of depoſitions may be dimi- 
niſhed. | 


This remedy muſt not however be 
thought to be the only one neceſſary dur- 
ing the fit; it is indeed what is highly 
proper to be done at the beginning of the 
paroxyſm, in order to abate the acuteneſs 
of the pains, and procure ſome relief; 
but this does not always prove ſufficient : 
the watchings are ſometimes ſo fatiguing 
as to be productive of diſtempers more 
fatal than the gout itſelf. | | 


R — 
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As this watching muſt be imputed to 
the violence of the vellications and diſten- 


tions in the fibres, which being little ac- 


cuſtomed to ſuch attacks, are the more 
ſenſible of them; recourſe muſt be had to 
diluents, which at the ſame time may carry 
off ſome part of the gouty humour. Sim- 
ple, or at moſt emollient clyſters muſt be 


uſed ; let the patient's drink be a ſmall 


ptiſan, like that made with ground-pine, 
germander and maidenhair, edulcorated 
to the taſte of the patient with a little 
ſugar. For food I would recommend light 
broths, without veal or fowl; but jellies 
or ſweetmeats muſt be prohibited. 


If the ſtomach ſhould be incommoded 
by ſuch a diet, let the patient be indulged 
with ſome good Canary or the beſt of Bur- 
gundy or Champaign, of which he may 
at different times take three or four ſmall 
glaſſes a day, with a toaſt in them. By 
proceeding in this manner, two great 


points are obtained; the gouty humour is 
8 diluted 
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diluted- or rendered more fluid, and the 
veſſels acquire the neceſſary elaſticity for 
precipitating, dividing, and comminut- 
ing it. | 


Neceſſary as opiates ſometimes are for. 
aſſwaging the pains and preventing the con- 
{equences, I would adviſe greatcautionin the 
adminiſtration of them ; the reſpite they pro- 
cure being rather a remiſſion from, than any 
diminution of the pains ; ſecing they re- 
turn, after the effects of theſe medicines, 
with redoubled exacerbations; for now the 
molecule of the gouty humour have had 
time to come into contact, and concrete 
into maſſes whoſe magnitudes cauſe a greater 
diſtention in the fibres. It is no ſurpriſe 
to me that Sydenham, who laboured un- 
der the gout above thirty years, complains 
of this diſtemper as giving him very little 
reſpite, and of the extreme length of his 
fits, ſince beſides the great uſe of opiates 
in eaſing his pain, he lived entirely upon 
juleps made of farinaceous plants, Thus 


R 2 | he. 
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he not only interrupted nature in her o- 
perations by the uſe of his anodyne drops, 
but he alſo fomented the germ of the gout, 
and increa{cd the gouty humour by his 
regimen, which was conſtantly introduc- 
ing into the maſs of humours thoſe mu- 
cilaginous particles which are the eſſence 
of the diſtemper. 


It is very ſurpriſing that Sydenham, that 
accurate obſerver, who 1s conſidered as the 
modern Hippocrates, ſhould not have 
treated chronical diſtempers with the ſame 
ſucceſs as the acute: perhaps he thought it 
needleſs to enquire into the immediate 
cauſes of the latter, ſeeing they ſubſiſt no 
longer than the diforder : but, on the con- 
{rary, chronical diſtempers owe their dura- 
tion to that of their cauſes, which are conti- 
nually feeding them, and, conſequently, are 
not to be attacked with ſucceſs, whilſt their 
cauſes remain unknown; and being un- 
- known, cannot be removed, 


It 
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It was Sydenham's perſonal intereſt to 
diſcover this cauſe, eſpecially in the gout ; 
and if he neglected applying himſelf to it, 
I can impute it only to ſome remains of the 
antient prejudices he had contracted with 
regard to this diſtemper ; a failing com- 
mon to all the phyſicians of his time. 


This motive I think may bealledged with 
the greater reaſon, ſince that author could 
ſo eaſily comfort himſelf under his laſting 


tortures of the gout, imagining that 


thereby he was claſſed with kings, princes, 
miniſters, literati, and other illuſtrious 
perſons, who had been moſt ſubject to this 
diſtemper, and to whom no relief could 
ever be procured ; which, from the me- 
thod of treatment then purſued, I readily 
believe. 


* 4 . 
There are, however, caſes where opiates 


are neceſſary and advantageous; but they 


are not ſo frequent as may be imagined, eſ- 


pecially at Paris. It is only when the a- 
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bove mentioned ' remedies have failed of 
giving relief that they are to be called in; 
and the choice of them is not a matter of 
indifference. Thoſe are always to be pre- 
ferred, which will aſſwage the pain with- 
out too much weakning the elaſticity of 
the veſſels; a virtue to be found only in 
the theriaca, and even here a great diffe- 
rence is to be made between the old and 
the new, the latter will agree only with 


young perſons and of a ſtroug conſtitution, 
and whoſe fibres are tenſe and rigid; but 


to aged perſons 1t can never be proper, it 
partaking too much of the nature of opi- 
um, which may o:caſion too great a relaxa- 
tion in old people. To theſe and to per- 


ſons of a phlegmatic habit, who, in conſe- 


quence of their habit, are moſt ſubject tothe 


_ gout, their fibres being ſoft and lax, let the 


old theriaca be adminiſtred, 


After the firſt days of the fit, when the 


fever is almoſt entirely ceaſed, the pains 


diminiſhed, and ſleep returned, ſomething 
x more 


\ 
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more 1s to be done, the depravation of the 
digeſtive juices always accompanies the fits, 
ſubſiſts along time after, and if the patient 
continues inactive, greatly retards his re- 
covery, The ſureſt method for removing 
this depravation is by diſcharging the de- 
praved humours by means of purgatives. 
For beſides the evacuation of the morbid 
humours contained in the firſt paſlages, 
they at the ſame time clear the body of a 
great part of the humours of which the 
gouty tumors are compoſed, 


I prefer gentle purgatives to the ſtronger, 
as theſe occaſion too much labour to the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, are apt to weaken 
them, and thus render them both more 
ſenſible to the impreſſions of the gouty hu- 
mour, fitter for receiving its depoſition, and 
further, more ſubject to the tranſlated 
gout; which a prudent phyſician ſhould 
always avoid. 


R 4 The 
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The uſe of gentle purges I allow, ſome- 
times renews the pains of the gout, from 
the relaxation which they may have oc- 
caſioned; but theſe relapſes are little to 
be apprehended as being always regular, 
which 1s more than can be promiſed when 
ſtronger purgatives are uſed, Wherefore 
it is my opinion that theſe gentle purges 
ſhould be adminiſtered to gouty perſons at 
ſeveral times; this being neceſſary to in- 

ſure ſucceſs, rather than preſcribe ſtrong 
purgatives, which being once taken may 
have ſuch effects as not to be eaſily re- 
moved, eſpecially if the gouty humour 
be ſo groſs, that the depoſition it has al- 
ready formed be ſenſible of heat. In or- 
der then to remove the depravation of the 
digeſtive juices, and accelerate the reco- 
very, let the patient take a potion com- 
poſed of two ounces, or two ounces and a 
half, of manna diſſolved in a glaſs of the in- 
fuſion of germander or ground- pine, and 
after ſtraining it, add an ounce of com- 


pound 
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pound ſyrup of apples; this laxitive to be 
repeated two or three days, with an in- 
terval of a day or two, notwithſtandir 
the firſt may havecauſed a freſh depoſition, 


But if the gout be ſenſible of cold, two drams 
of ſenna, and the ſame quantity of ſome mild 
ſalt, as that of Seignette, ſhould be added. 


There yet remains another thing of great 
conſequence with regard to haſtening the re- 
covery, namely, the reſtoration of the diffe. 
rent ſecretions, which may have undergone 
ſome alteration or diminution during the fit; 
and which, when the care is left wholly to 
nature are not very ſoon re-eſtabliſhed. The 
principal, and that which claims the great- 
eſt attention, is inſenſible perſpiration; it 
being both the moſt copious, and often the. 
molt ſuſceptible of 1njury by the leaſt in- 
diſpoſition. It is reſtored by cordial dilu- 
tives, and diaphoretics, as three or four 
drams of Squinant *, boiled in three pounds 


® The Juncus edoratus, or Camel's Hay. 


of 
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of common water to two pounds. Of 
this a large glaſs 1s to be taken in a morn- 
ing in bed, another an hour before din- 
ner; this decoction may be drank with 
wine inſtead of common water : the 
third glaſs is to be taken ſix hours after 
dinner, Such is the method of cure I would 
recommend in fits of the gout, where 
the depoſitions are ſenſible of cold; but 
in that, where the depofitions are ſenſible 
at the ſame time both of cold and heat, 
previouſly to the uſe of diaphoretics, the 
gouty humour muſt be diluted to a degree 
of fluidity by diluents, in order to eva- 
cuate it the more eaſily every way. For 
this purpoſe ptiſans, or rather a ſlight in- 
fuſion-of plants containing a ſaponaceous 
falt, as germander and ground-pine, muſt 
be given for a fortnight, having been pre- 
ceded by purgatives neceſſary for reſtoring 


the digeſtion. 


In the gout ſenſible only of heat, more 


precaution is neceſſary, as diaphoretics, 
| | tho 
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tho' light, would thicken the humour, and 
increaſe its denſity ; becauſe they diminiſh 
the aqueous parts of all humours, and the 
gouty humour 1s denſe only from a de- 
fictency of theſe aqueous parts, which 
muſt therefore be added; and, indeed, too 
much of it cannot be furniſhed. Let theſe 
patients therefore drink plentifully of wa- 
ter for a month, and then return to the 

uſe of diaphoretics. Not that this is ne- 
ceſlary to cure the fit, nature alone gene- 
rally performing this acceptable office ; but 
in order to prevent the cure of the gout 
becoming more difficult, and the frequency 
and increaſe of the fits. 


The gouty humour being totally diſ- 
perſed and evacuated by the efforts of na- 
ture, and the aſſiſtance of art, which we 
have hitherto made to conſiſt in the uſe 
of bleedings, diluents, purgatives, and 
diaphoretics; endeavours are to be uſed, 
ſome time after the period of the fit, for 
preventing at leaſt the other fits, and ſe- 

curing 


by py 
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curing the patient from them : for theſe fits 
will certainly return from a too great in- 
dulgence of inaCtivity, reſt, or a too great 
preſumption, that there remains no more 
danger. Then is the time for compaſſing 
this end ſo paſſionately deſired by the patient. 


'This part of the cure being common to 
the different kinds of gout, and the treat- 
ment to be yſed for preventing all kinds 
of fits nearly the ſame, I ſhall defer it 
till I have laid down the method of treat- 
ing the different fits during which a phy- 
ſician is deſired to attend. 


Method of curing the Fits partly cauſed 
by a & uperabundance of the Humours in 


general. 


The occaſional cauſes of the ſupera- 
bundance of the humours in general, 
being, as I have already obſerved, very 
many, I flatter myſelf with being excuſed 
from treating par ucularly of all the dif- 

, ferent 
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ferent fits that may be cauſed by ſuch a 


ſuperabundance. The regular phyſician 
will think it ſufficient to be reminded, 


that theſe different cauſes may occaſion a 
fit, that he may attempt the cure proper 
to its circumſtances, and when called to 
ſuch fits, not commit any groſs errors in 
his endeavours to procure relief, I ſhall, 
however, lay -down a rule neceſſary to be 
obſerved in the treatment of the moſt com- 
mon fits, and which 1s not attended either 
with danger to the patient's life, or the 
reputation of the phyſician. 

When you are convinced that the fit is 
cauſed by a defect of perſpiration, which 
is the moſt general cauſe, all endeavours 
are to be uſed for reſtoring it, that the 
fit may be leſs compounded and the time 
of its continuance ſhortened ; for this cir- 
cumſtance 1s always attended with ſome. . 
advantage, but no riſk muſt be run in or- 
der to attain it. I, 


In 
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In a gout ſenſible only of cold, nothing 
is eaſier, the gouty humour is ſufficiently 
macerated, fo that nothing is wanting but 
to increaſe the motion of the blood fo 
as to produce a gentle ſweat. This will 
be ſufficient to deſtroy the ſuperabun- 
dance, and this is eaſily compaſſed, even 
in the beginning of the fit, by the above 
mentioned ſudorifics. Purgatives are to 
ſucceed the ſudorifics in due time, and the 
former are to be adapted to the conſtitution 
of the patient. Here the chryſtals of tar- 
tar may be uſed with great ſucceſs, as they 
evacuate ſeroſities. 


To theſe two remedies the whole treat- 

ment may be confined, unleſs bleeding, 
in ſome particular circumſtances, be re- 
quired ; but this 1s very rare, except in 
women and perſons habituated to it. O- 
piates are to be entirely excluded ; for if 
they ſuſpend the pains, they at the ſame 
time ſuſpend the evacuations. 


With 
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With regard to the regimen it muſt not 
be more nutritive than in the foregoing 
caſe ; not that the diſtemper of itſelf re- 
quires a very exact diet, but the organs of 
digeſtion perform their functions 1mper- 
fectly, whenever ſharp and almoſt con- 
tinual pains are felt in any part; and thus 
the food, inſtead of ſtrengthening, for the 
moſt part, weakens the patient. 


If the gout be ſenſible of heat, the 
treatment muſt not proceed ſo faſt. The 
patient, indeed, will ſuffer more, and for 
a longer time ; but there 1s much leſs dan- 
ger from his ſufferings, than from a too 
precipitate endeavour to procure him relief. 
The regimen muſt in this caſe be very ſe- 
| vere, he muſt take diluents in great quan- 
tities, as they will by that means procure 
the ſame advantages as diaphoretics or 
gentle ſudorifics, by macerating the gouty 
humour, which will by that means be ren- 
dered fit to be evacuated by perſpi- 
ration. 


A 
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A reſpite being attained, - purgatives 
muſt be called in, but of the gentle kind ; 
it being better, as Alexander Trallianus ob- 
ſerves, that the gouty humour when too 
groſs, and too denſe, be gradually eva- 
cuated, than to attempt a total extermi- 
nation of it at once; and the rather, as 
this humour, when deprived of its aqueous 
particles either by ſtrong purgatives or ſu- 
dorifics, becomes much more obſtinate and 


untractable. 2 


If the fit proceeds from a ſuppreſſion 
of the hæmorrhoids, endeavours mult be 
uſed for reſtoring them, by, bleeding in 
the foot, or the application of leeches to 
the anus, there being then a plenitude of 
blood. Not that 1 think the velilcls 
ever poſſeſs more than they can con- 
tain naturally, but it will doubtleſs be 
granted, that they may contain a much 

greater quantity of this blood than 
they ought, without any diſorder of the 
animal œconomy. In caſe of a ſupera- 
bun- 
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bundance, ſuch remedies are to be employ- 
ed to diminiſh it, as are proper to produce 
the deſired effect naturally and eaſily; In 


this caſe nothing is more proper than bleed- 


ing or reſtoring the ſuppreſſed evacuation ; 
at the ſame time diluents are convenient 
during the exacerbation of the pains, and 
gentle purgatives after they are ceaſed, 


When the fit is attended with a defective 
ſecretion of the bile, or its reflux into the 
maſs of blood, theſe are to be looked upon 
as the cauſe of it z conſequently this ſe- 
cretion 1s to be reſtored by bitter diluents, 
as thin apozems quickened with one or two 
drams of Glauber's ſalt. The febrifuges 
of the antients may alſo be advantageouſly 
uſed. Purgatives are by no means to be 
neglected, being more uſeful aud neceſ- 
ſary than is eaſily imagined. Thoſe me- 
dicines are to be choſen which evacuate 
the bile rather than any humours; as ſen- 
na, Glauber's ſalt diſſolved in the diſtilled 
waters of the leſſer centaury and german- 
8 der, 
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der, with a ſmall quantity of manna, the 
whole filtrated and dulcified with ſome 
ſyrup, as that of apples or wild endive. 


If the urinary evacuation be in leſs quan- 
tity than uſual, it will be neceſſary to uſe 
mild diuretics, ſuch as infuſions of the 
above plants, or rather of wood betony, 
eight leaves in a pound of common water, 
or a light ptiſan having a ſmall quantity of 
nitre diſſolved in it. 


There would be no end of enumerating 
all the remedies that may be proper for 
every different fit, and therefore I ſhall omit 
them; and the rather as they are ranged 
in their natural claſſes in moſt books that 
treat of the virtues of medicines. 


In every fit the cauſe of the ſuper- 
abundance is to be oppoſed, and the 
{uperabundance itſelf removed. By pur- 
ſuing ſuch methods the fits are ren- 
dered ſhorter, leſs compound, and the 


animal 
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animal economy ſuffers leſs from them, 
eſpecially if. the great difference between 
the gout ſenſible to cold, and that ſenſible 
to heat be duly heeded. 


The fits occaſioned by the ſuperabun- 
dance of the humours in general re- 
quire a different method of treatment 
from that juſt laid down. Eleeding mult - 
be uſed with great caution, or only on 
an abſolute neceſlity, and opiates muſt be 
totally excluded. 


It is always to be feared that bleeding, 
by the relaxation it occaſions, may too 
much weaken the efforts made by nature 

for her relief. On the other hand, opi- 
ates infallibly obſtruct nature, and are 
moreover ſeldom convenient previous to the 
evacuation of the ſuperabundant humours, 
which may alſo have contracted ſome ill 
quality; a thing not uncommon in this 
kind of fits. 


8 2 Me- 
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Method of curing the Fits cauſed by the 
falſe Superabundance of the gouty Hu- 


Mour. 


The fits cauſed by the falſe ſuperabun- 
dance of the gouty humour, are generally 
the leaſt painful; but there are ſome not 
- eaſily treated, and of which the cure is 
ſometimes even impracticable. 47-8 


I have diſtinguiſhed the cauſes of the 
falſe ſuperabundance into two kinds: the 
firſt begins by extending the veſſels beyond 
their natural elaſticity, and this tenſion is 
followed by a relaxation. As a fit from 
this origin is never very violent, and 
often the effect of an accidental debauch, 
which has put the humours in motion, 
it is ſufficient to correct this extraordi- 
nary impetuoſity of the humours by ſome 
internal refrigerants. It is proper to ob- 
ſerve here that I have only yet ſpoke of 
internal remedies. Nothing is better 


for 
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for this purpoſe than an infuſion. of the 
leaves of wild endive; for I entirely ſub- 
ſcribe to Hippocrates, who, in this caſe, 
prefers medicines adminiſtered by infuſion 
to all the other methods of preparing them, 
tho' he does not alledge any reaſon ; but I 
add, that they beſt macerate the gouty hu- 
mour, and the ſalts of infuſions are more 
active than when mixed, or rather ſheath- 
ed, with mucilaginous or earthy particles, 
as they muſt, in general be, when the 
plants are a long time boiled. 


Beſides, nothing contributes more to cor- 
rect the activity of all ſorts of ſpirituous 
liquors, than a very large quantity of wa- 
ter; and when at the ſame time it is largely 
impregnated with active ſalts, which they 
generally are when extracted by infuſion, 
it is rendered ſtill more effectual for de- 
ſtroying the gouty humour. 


If the fit has been brought on by a guſt 
of paſſion, I know nothing better than a 
S 3 common 
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common ſmall lemonade, made by flicing 
a lemon and infuſing it in about two quarts 
of water, and ſweetened with a little ſugar, 
pouring it briſkly ſeveral times from one 
veſſel 1 into another. 


Here I declare againſt old prejudices 
and do not. heſitate to uſe acids in a 
diſtemper which they can only produce 
accidentally; liquors that contain the 
moſt being not likely to. occaſion the 
gout. 


An exceſs of joy or over violent exerciſe 
ſcarce deſerve attention; the fits they bring 
on being ſeldom either very painful or laſt- 
ing; and muſt be treated according to the 
general effect they may have had on the 
animal economy. 


But fits produced ſimply by a relaxa- 
tion without any other preceding cauſe, 
require the cloſeſt attention. Here dun- 

ents are to be laid aſide, and recourſe had 


to 
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to cordials only ; nor is the choice of them 
a matter of indifference. Thoſe which, 
at the ſame time that they reſtore the elaſ- 
 ticity of the ſolids, and increaſe the motion 
of the fluids, deſtroy alſo the ſmall quan- 
tity of gouty humour in the veſſels, are to 
be uſed preferably to all others; and this 
triple advantage is found in the beſt Ca- 
nary, Burgundy and Champaign wines; 
the uſe of which muſt be determined by 
circumſtances, eſpecially when the eva- 
cuations are too copious ; and if the fit has 
been preceded, or is attended by a he- 
morrhage the care and circumſpection muſt 
be ſtill greater. 


Hitherto Ihave not mentioned purgatives, 
tho' in this caſe they are neceſſary, and at- 
tended with proper ſucceſs. The moſt 
gentle of theſe, however, are to be made 
uſe of, and therefore muſt be the oftner 
repeated; the interval between them being 
proportioned to the nature of the diſtem- 
per and the ſtate of the patient. This is 

84 | in 
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in general the conduct I would recommend 
to a phyſician for the different fits he may 
be required to attend, in caſe nature ſhould 
ſtand in need of his aſſiſtance; for other- 
wiſe ſhe ſhould be left to herſelf eſpecially - 
at the beginning of fits. The phyſician's 
firſt care ſhould be to diminiſh the ſu- 
perabundance which has produced the fit, 
but without offering any obſtruction to 
the efforts of nature, or interrupting her 
in her operations. The medicines he pre- 
ſcribes muſt rather aſſiſt thin oppoſe na- 
ture, who, I am fatisfied, acts with the 
greateſt wiſdom and prudence, eſpecially 
when ſhe finds herſelf attacked by the gout 
in a reglar manner. 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the Uſe of Topics: 


II may be thought an omiſſion that in 
I the many remedies I have mentioned 
for procuring relief in the different kinds 
of fits, nothing has been ſaid with regard to 
topics, or medicines applied to the part af- 
fected ; whilſt the patient wiſhes for no- 
thing ſo ardently, imagining that all relief 
from their excruciating pains muſt come 
from ſuch applications ; as if gouty tumors 
were like all others, where topics are indeed 
neceſſary, and always attended with ſucceſs. 
That nothing may be wanting, I ſhall lay 
before the reader thoſe topics which are in- 
judiciouſly uſed, and thoſe from which, 
in the different caſes, ſome ſucceſs may be 
expected, 


To avoid a tedious detail I ſhall reduce 
all topical remedies to three claſſes, viz. 
I. Re- 
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1. Repellents, which are very numerous ; 
2, Emollients; 3. Reſolvents; all the topi- 


cal remedies mentioned by authors, per- 
taking of one or other of theſe qualities. 


The repellents which are aſtringent, or 
fortifying, are thoſe which diſlodge the 
humour from the part to which they are 
applied, and theſe in the gout are very 
pernieious and dangerous. But I fhall 
fay no more of theſe, they having been 
exploded, and very juſtly; for they uſu- 
ally turn a regular gout to an irregular, 
by which the patients are too often ſuf- 
focated. 


The emollients ſeem- often to procure 
ome relief, being uſually applied warm to 
ſuch tumors as are ſenſible of cold. The 
moſt common are - poultices compoſed 
of bread and milk or emollient herbs ; but 
what eaſe is procured is no more than 
a relaxation of the fibres; and, an atten- 
uation of the gouty humonr by which 

it 
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it may be the more eafily tranſpired thro' 
the pores of the ſkin, an advantage which 
ſhould not outweigh the dangers incurred 
by their uſe; for either the degree of heat 
or cold, whatever it be, is more than ſuf. 
ficient to render theſe topics repellents, eſ- 
pecially if the precipitation of the mole. 
culz of the gouty humour be not in any 
great forwardneſs, and the depoſition but 
imperfectly formed'; ſeeing if theſe to- 
pics, are too cold or too hot, they always 
occaſion an extraordinary motion in the 
fibres of the veſſels, whereby they be- 
come leſs proper for receiving -a depoſition. 
As this depoſition cannot be now fixed in 
the articulation intended by nature, it is 
carried away by the blood and.thrown on 
ſome other part, where it fixes, and often 
cauſes terrible exacerbations, from the parts 
not being adapted to receive ſuch a hu- 
mour. Beſides, theſe remedies. cannot be 
uſed in the gout ſenſible only of heat, nor 
in that ſenſible both of heat and cold at 
the ſame time ; becauſe whether they are, 


in 
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in theſe caſes, applied hot or cold, it is 
always to be feared, that they will divert the 
gouty humour, and hinder it from ſettling 
in the articulation deſtined to it by nature, 


The laſt claſs is reſolvents, which may 
be divided into two ſpecies, the ſimple and 
the anodyne. It is very rare that the for- 
mer are found entirely deſtitute of a re- 
pellent quality; the latter, beſides the pau- 
city of them, are, at the ſame time, too 
weak to promiſe any ſucceſs. Theſe are 
decoctions of camomile, melilot, and el- 
derflowers, plantane, roſe leaves, and fœ- 
nugreek ſeed ; but the effect of theſe re- 
medies is only perceived in thoſe orga- 
nical parts, that are tonical, as the eyes 
when inflamed, or the ſkin under an 
ereſipelas. 


They are not penetrating enough to 
diſſolve a humour, defended from their ac- 
tion by muſcles, tendons, and tendinous 
membranes. I ſhould therefore think it 


would 
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would be adviſeable wholly to reject theſe 
remedies, as they cannot act in the gout, but 
from their coldneſs or heat, whence their 


effect is always very uncertain, and ſome- 
times equally pernicious with repellents. 


The time proper for employing all theſe 
remedies, without any apprehenſion of bad 
conſequences, is immediately after the pre- 
cipitation of the moleculæ of the gouty 
humour, and the complete formation of 
the tumor ; but they are then ſuperfluous, 
the pains intended to be aſſuaged abate of 
themſelves ſo ſenſibly, that no gouty per- 
ſon was ever known to be anxious for eaſe 
in this ſtage of the diſtemper. So that 
as theſe remedies can prove only hurtful, or 
at leaſt, uſeleſs and clogging, they ſhould 
have no place in the treatment of the 
gout. 


It is well known, that a topic, applied 
cold on a part affected by the gout, checks 
the formation of the tumor ; and that, 


ſome 
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ſome time after, the tumor always depoſits 
itſelf on ſome other part. The cauſe of 
this is, that the cold conſtringes the part 
affected and the veſſels which lubricate it, 
ſo that they are no longer fit for receiving 
a depoſition. The cold alſo augments the 
elaſticity, ſo that the humour cannot con- 
tinue there, and the rather as other veſ- 
ſels leſs elaſtic offer a greater capacity to 
the {ame humour. 


Heat 3 the ſame effect, but in a 
very different manner, 1t enlarging the vo- 
lume of the humours. This however 
would not be of any .bad conſequence, 
provided it was univerſal ; that is, if the 
whole body was equally acted upon by the 
heat; but, with regard to topics, one part 
only is affected, and that very part from 
which, naturally, and for the patient's 
ſafety, it ſhould be withheld. 


Let me be indulged in relating here a 
very ſtriking inſtance of a gout tranſlated 


4 


by the application of a too warm topic, 
which has hitherto been thought very in- 
different, not to ſay innocent. 


'On the 14th of May. 1749, I was con- 
ſulted by a gentlewoman of about forty-ſix 
years of age, who had been ſubject to the 
regular gout from her thirty-ſeventh year, 
of a ſtrong but phlegmatic conſtitution, 
and who had never indulged herſelf in 
any exceſs. Her fits had hitherto been 
only the moſt ſimple; but vexed and fret- 
ful at being afflicted with this diſtemper 
ſo undeſervedly, ſhe conſulted all except 
phyſicians; and all, as 1s too common, 
were very liberal of their advice. She em- 
braced that given her by a perſon, who 
perſuaded her that her gout was occaſioned 
by a coldneſs in her feet, to which ſhe was 
very ſubject, ſo as even to feel it for a con- 
ſiderable time after ſhe was in bed; but that 
it might be eaſily removed, by cauſing a 
globular veſſel of tin, filled with hot wa- 
ter, to be put in her bed, for by this means 


her 
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her feet would be kept in a proper degree 
of heat, and effectually prevent all gouty 
ſymptoms. The patient made uſe of 
this remedy during the winter of 1749, 
and paſſed the month of February without 
any regular fit, tho they conſtantly uſed to 
attack her at that time; but the uvula, 
the baſis of the tongue, together with all 
the internal and poſterior parts of the 
mouth, became gradually ſo obſtructed, that 
by the firſt of March ſhe was no longer able 
to ſwallow either fluids or ſolids without 
long convulſions ; by which means ſhe was 
reduced to ſupport life by only an ounce 
of bread and an equal quantity of wine, 
ſo that ſhe was terribly emaciated. She 
little imagined that her diſeaſe was an ir- 
regular and repelled gout, having too good 
an opinion of his remedy to imagine it 
could produce ſuch terrible conſequences. 


It is very certain that the tranſlated 
gout in this gentlewoman was owing to the 


tin veſſel, which, by heating her feet, too 
muck 
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much increaſed the elaſticity of the veſſels 
of thoſe parts; that this factitious and 
local ſpring obſtructed the precipitation of 
the moleculz of the gouty humour, when 
it would otherwiſe have been performed ; 
that-this gouty humour had been thrown 
back upon the tongue and the uvula, their 
veſſels then being in a ſtate of debility, a 
thing not uncommon in winter. 


So that, I again repeat it, heat and cold 


are often pernicious to gouty perſons, when _ 


either theſe two oppoſites are directed only 
to act upon the parts appointed to receive 
the gouty humour. 


I do not, however, deny that there are 
ſome topical remedies, which, even at the. 
beginning of the fit, and during the pre- 
cipitation of the maſſes, may be applied 
without any danger. Some there are 
which even have a tendency to promote 
and favour it ; ſuch as the urine of a child - 
ſomething under ten years of age; this is 

T5 anodyne, 
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anodyne, reſolvent, and active, without 
partaking of any of theſe qualities in too 
great a degree. The part affected is to be 
bathed with the urine by means of linen 
rags well ſoaked in it, and afterwards laid 
on the part, care being taken that the urine 
be of proper heat. The water of which it 


is compoſed relaxes the fibres, and, at the 


ſame time, its ſalts diſſolve the gouty hu- 
mour, But it ought only be uſed in the 
gout ſenſible of cold. | 


A more active remedy, and proper in 
all kinds of gout, is white ſoap diſſolved 
in common water; the part affected is to 
be bathed with it or in it; and with this 
advantage, that when the patient finds the 
bath too cold its heat may be gradually 
increaſed by pouring in more hot water, 
The gout ſenſible only to heat, and that 
ſenſible both of cold and heat at the ſame 
time, are the only caſes which require pre- 
caution, and that the degree of the heat 
of the bath do not exceed that of the hu- 


man 
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man body. All miſtakes are here eaſily 
prevented by allowing the patient previouſly 
to dip his hand into the water for a minute. 


Five or ſix ounces of ſoap is to be 
diſſolved in fourteen or ſixteen pints of _ 
hot water, and left to cool till the hand 
can be borne in it; after which the part 
affected is to be put in and continued there 
as long as the patient can ſupport it, warm 
water being added as the bath cools. 1 
never obſerved nature diſturbed in her o- 
perations by this proceſs; but have been 
a witneſs of the conſtant relief received 
from it. 


This topic, except in the manner of 
uſing it, is not a modern invention, A- 
lexander Trallianus commends it highly ; 
but more ancient phyſicians, as Ætius, de- 
claro, that they have uſed, with great 
ſucceſs, cataplaſms of different plants, with 
oil and lime in different quantities, which 
always produces a faponaceous com- 
pound. 

10 . To 
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To anſwer all the intentions, ſoap is ſuf- 
ficient, and more advantageous, in being 


uſed by itſelf ; ſeeing the virtues of the cata- 
plaſms of the ancients ſolely depended on 
the alcaline ſalts and oils, which are the 
baſis of them. If theſe cataplaſms ſome- 
times proved ineffectual, it was owing to 
ſome injury which the falts has ſuſtained 
by the ebullition they underwent with the 
plants, in order to reduce them to a viſ- 
cous ſubſtance; and beſides they always 
loſe their activity by being diſſolved in a 
large quantity of water, an inconvenience 
unavoidable in reducing theſe plants to 


the ſtate I have deſcribed. 


The defect of theſe remedies Alexander 
Trallianus muſt have been aware of, be- 
cauſe he expreſly recommends as a true ſpe- 
cific the ſoap of Gaul ; the only cauntry 
where it was at that time made. 


| The virtue of theſe topics indeed wholly 
depends on the alcaline ſalts, tho if ad- 
miniſtred 
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miniſtred alone they would produce ter.. 
rible effects; but being intimately blended 
with oils are ſo far from being dangerous, 
that they acquire a faculty of penetrating 
farther into the parts, and of diſſolving 
more eaſily the denſe and coagulated hu- 
mours. ; | 


Boerhaave, who underſtood its nature 
and knew its value, has affirmed ſoap to 
be an univerſal diſſolvent, the moſt active 
and powerful in nature, and from which, 
when prudently adminiſtred, nothing 1s to 
be feared, 


In circumſtances that do not admit 
of bathing, relief muſt be ſought by o- 
ther means. For the gout ſenſible of 
cold emollient cataplaſms mixed with ſoap 
may be permitted, taking care, that the 
latter be added to the decoction but a ſmall 
time before it is taken from the fire, 
In the gout ſenſible of heat, ſoap alone 
is to be uſed, reduced to a paſte, which 

N being 
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being thoroughly mixed with any unctuous 
and more liquid body than itſelf, as butter 
of Cacao, ſpreads eaſily on linen; this, 
after warming it a little, 1s to be applied 
to the part affected, and renewed twice 
every day during the fit. But when the 
fit is over, if the tumors do not entirely diſ- 
appear, but leave nodes of any kind, the 
uſe of this topic is to be continued till they 
are wholly diſperſed. The moſt conve- 
nient way of doing this is by ſpreading 
this cataplaſm on linen ſocks and wearing 
them on the feet, if the nodes remain there; 
but if on the hands, gloves are to be uſed 
in the ſame manner, and the hands con- 
tinued in them, eſpecially all the night. 


This 1s a remedy which no nodes can 
reſiſt, If the matter of them be till mu- 
cilaginous it gradually reaſſumes its origi- 
nal fluidity, mixes in part with the maſs 
of humours, and in part evaporates by 
perſpiration, If the matter be ſo groſs 
and deſiccated as to aſſume the form of 


more 
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mortar, or white earth, it paſſes thro' the 
ſmall interſtices made in the ſkin, and thus 
the articulation is freed from it. 


Before I cloſe this chapter it may not 
be improper to obſerve, that in the treat- 
ment of the ſciatica, the ſtronger purga- 
tives may be admitted, as jalap or diagri- 
dium, in moderate doſes often repeated ; 
for they have very often happy effects, and 
are ſeldom if ever attended with danger, 


Topics may alſo be claſſed among aro- 
matics and ſtrengtheners, becauſe before 
their action hath reached the ſeat of the 
diſeaſe, which lies very deep, the virtue of 
them 1s entirely loſt ; and the good they 
then do is, that by increaſing the elaſticity 
of the parts adjacent to thoſe which are 
affected, they alſo communicate, in their 
turn, a portion of it to them, and render 
them more proper for comminuting and 
diſperſing the inſpiſſated humour incloſed 
in them. The augmentation of the elaſ- 
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ticity in the parts ſurrounding the cavity 


of the acetabulum, contributes no leſs to 


reduce the volume of the humours lodged 
within this cavity, and to comminute them, 
than a want of elaſticity in the circumam- 
bient parts tends to ſupport the ſuperabun- 
dance of that humour. In the laſt caſe this 
effect is not queſtioned, and daily experi- 
ence proves it in the former. 


I. 
Method of curing the Gout. 


| HE method of curing the gout muſt 
not be thought limited to the con- 

duct obſerved at the time that this diſeaſe 
declares itſelf by regular fits; if I have 
not taken notice of it hitherto it is only 
becauſe it is ſometimes neceſſary to aſſiſt 
nature; but generally nature does not, at 
that time, ſtand in need of the aſſiſtance 
of art, eſpecially in the firſt attacks of 
this diſtemper; and therefore any attempts 
. to 
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to aſſiſt her would only tend to interrupt 
her in her operations, which ſhould al- 
ways be avoided, 


Accordingly, before I proceed further, 

I would lay it down as a principle, that 
the cure of fits 1s not to be attempted, ex- 
cept nature ſeems to call for the aſſiſtance 
of art, to render the fits regular, or to 
avert thoſe dangers which the fits might 
otherwiſe be attended with. It is not a 
knowledge of the ſureſt methods of acting 
in concert with nature, and a ſucceſs in 
applying them, that conſtitute the whole 
duty of a phyſician, who has undertaken 
the care of a gouty patient. The gouty 
humour indeed ſeems utterly deſtroyed, 
and as 1t were annihilated, at the period 
of the fit, which the ſuperabundance of 
it had cauſed; but many more are to 
be expected, and will infallibly come on, 
if all poſſible endeavours be not uſed for 
extirpating this humour; or, at leaſt, for 
preventing it from producing, by its ſu- 
Per- 
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perabundance, after a fixed and limited 
time, fubſequent fits, ſometimes longer 


or more compounded, and always more 
dangerous than the firſt, 


Here it is that the phyſician's abilities 
ſhine; he is the ſole agent, nature has no 
ſhare with him in the deſerved honour he 
acquires in the abſolute conqueſt of this 
diſtemper ; for in this juncture he may 
govern it and command it as he pleaſes, 
and it punctually obeys him; if, on the 
other hand, the patient is pleaſed to liſten 
to the good advice and conform to the 
wholeſome rules preſcribed him. 


The fits of the gout derive their origin 
from the exiſtence of mucilaginous par- 
ticles in the maſs of humours, and at the 
ſame time from their ſuperabundance whe- 
ther true or falſe; Theſe two cauſes are 
abſolutely neceſſary for the gouty humour 
to manifeſt itſelf by fits ; without the mu- 
cilage there can never be a fit of the gout, 


neither 
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neither can there be one without a ſuper- 
abundant quantity of this mucilage. Thus 
the gouty humour may be prevented by 
two very different methods from declaring 
itſelf by fits whether regular or irregular, 
For this may be performed, either by pre- 
venting the ſuperabundance of this hu- 
mour, or by totally deſtroying it. 


I am not ignorant, that by accompliſh= 
ing the latter the phyſician is excuſed from 
paying any attention to the former ; that 
it is even the ſureſt method of obtaining 
the end propoſed ; but we are not always 
to make uſe of the moſt expeditious and 
molt certain remedies; obſtacles too often 
occur which muſt not be removed, eſpe- 
cially among ſuch gouty patients as have 
any cutaneous diſtempers, as tetters and 
eriſipelas. To endeavour wholly to ex- 
tirpate the gouty humour, without having 
regard to theſe diſtempers, may be dan- 
gerous ; and this would be inexcuſable- 
when the gout may be kept off by more 

ſafe 
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ſafe tho' leſs ſure methods, as tending 
only to prevent a ſuperabundance of the 
gouty humour. Here an objection riſes, 
why I do not make the treatment of the 
gout to conſiſt ſolely in the remedies for 
preventing the ſuperabundance of the 
gouty humour, as they may be effectual, 
and the uſe of them cannot be attended 
with any danger. I anſwer, that theſe 
remedies very often fail, becauſe the phy. 
ſician cannot always promiſe himſelf to 
ſecure many patients from the cauſes of 
the ſuperabundance of this humour; and 
that it is often out of the power of the 
patients themſelves to guard againſt it. 


It is, in truth, a matter of great dif- 
ficulty to prevent the cauſes of the ſuper- 
abundance either in a corpulent and phleg- 
matic ſtate of the body, or in perſons of 
a ſedentary life; becauſe in both theſe caſes 
the perſpiration is but little, and, conſe- 
quently, the loſs ſmall, and the patient, 
often againſt his will, takes more nouriſh- 

ment 
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ment than is neceſſary to repair it. But 
beſides, is not the diſtemperature of the air, 
excluſive of many other circumſtances, 
independent of the will of man, ſufficient 
to produce a ſuperabundance ? I ſhall far- 
ther add that it is ſometimes raſh to begin 
with attacking the firſt cauſe of the gout, 
when the gouty humour may be ſtill re- 
maining in the veſſels, without giving any 
indications of its exiſtence, which 1s com- 
mon in perſons where nature 1s paſt her 
vigour, and her uſual ſtrength greatly im- 
paired. 


Accordingly, to complete this part of 
the treatment, the means of preventing 
the ſuperabundance of the gouty humour 
mulſt be facilitated, and the remedies for 
the abſolute deſtruction of this humour 
made known. 


But previous to a particular detail of 
either method it will not be amiſs to enu- 
merate the general remedies ſubſervient to 


both, 
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both, as after the uſe of them, one may | 
proceed with greater ſafety, and without 
any fear of reproach make uſe of that 
which there will be a neceſſity of taking. 


When the violence of the fit is over, 
which, in thoſe that are ſimple, happens 
in a fortnight, and in compound fits at 
the end of forty days at furtheſt, and the 
patient having been ſufficiently purged, he 
muſt take as much exerciſe in the open 
air as poſſible ; among theſe nothing ex- 
ceeds walking, riding and hunting; tennis 
and billiards alſo have a very good effect; 
but it is, in general, only to young per- 
ſons theſe can be recommended. 


Aged perſons ſhould be adviſed to take 
the air in their coaches with the windows 
down, and if the wind be pretty ſtrong, 
it is the better. No renewal or increaſe of 
the gouty pains is to be apprehended from 
theſe different exerciſes. Sydenham allows, 
that he never perceived the action attend- 


ing 
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ing theſe exerciſes to increaſe the pains : 
on the contrary, he found their ſharpneſs 
to be the ſame, whether fitting ſtill at 
home or uſing exerciſe abroad. Accord- 
ingly he recommends exerciſe, and to pur- 
ſue it vigorouſly, as thereby the patient 
will the ſooner be freed from his diſtemper. 


The reaſon 1s that the humours become 
more ſeparated and attenuated by motion, 
and, conſequently, circulate more eaſily, 
and are much ſooner diſperſed ; whereas 
inactivity cauſes them to ſtagnate in the 
veſſels, thickening and growing every day 
more unfit to circulate with the blood, or 
paſs off by perſpiration, Beſides the diſ- 
| ſipation! is much more copious in the open 
air, than in a cloſe room. 


Some regularity in the regimen of life 
contributes greatly to keep off the gout, 
whether the intention be to prevent a ſu- 
perabundance of humours or a total de- 
ſtruction of the gouty humour. In order 


to 
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to this the gouty patient muſt be denied 
ſome meals, eſpecially ſupper; or, at moſt, 
allowed only at this meal, a few raw fruits, 
as apples or pears, with ſome glaſſes of good 
wine; for cyder, beer, ſpirituous liquors, 
and ſpumous wines, ſuch as Champaign, 
and the like, muſt be abſolutely avoided: 


At the other meals let gouty perſons, eſ- 
pecially if they uſe little exerciſe when in 
health, be adviſed to make uſe of aliments 
that contain little noutiſhment. They 
ſhould prefer light fiſh, as whiting, carp, 
and pike, to all butcher's meat ; wild fowl 
to poultry ; and never eat, or at leaſt very 
ſparingly, any fat fiſh, as eels. They muſt 
entirely renounce farinaceous vegetables, 
as beans, peas, and lentiles ; and confine 
themſelves to ſuch as contain a large quan- 
tity of water, as pot herbs, cellery, arti- 
chokes, and colliflowers well boiled. 


To gouty perſons, who uſe a great deal 
of exerciſe, theſe reſtrictions may be mi- 
tigated ; 
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tigated ; only let them abſtain from ſuc- 
culent food, and fat meats, but more eſ- 
pecially from jellies, ſoups, and ſtrong 
broths. All kinds of game they may be 
permitted, provided there are no particular 
reaſons againſt them. 


Gouty perſons cannot, at this time, 
drink too plentifully, and the moſt proper 
liquid for them is that which they made 
uſe of during their laſt fit; unleſs the phy- 
ſician ſhall think it more expedient to pre- 
ſeribe another. 


A gouty perſon, who has duly attended 
to advice, and punctually obſerved all the 
preſcriptions of his phyſician, will not be 
long before he enjoys the pleaſure of a to- 
tal delivery from his late fit, and 1s beſides 
in a fair way towards the perfect cure of 
his diſtemper. But no time is to be loſt, 
theſe moments that are neareſt the paſt fits 
being moſt advantageous to ſecure the 
patient from further returns, with which 


U he 
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he would undoubtedly be attacked; if he 
remains inactive and ſecure, upon the pre- 
ſumption of being entirely cured. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Means of ſecuring the Patient from 
attacks of the Gout, by preventing the 
Superabundance of the gouty Humour, 


H E remedies for preventing a ſu- 

perabundance of the gouty humour, 
ſhould be the ſame with thoſe employed 
for diminiſhing it, even at the time when 
the fit is ſtill felt; but with this difference, 
that 1n treating the fit of the gout, care 
ſhould be taken not to diſturb nature, in 
order to which the gentleſt remedies are 
to be made uſe of, On the contrary, to ſe- 
cure the patient from freſh fits, it is very 
allowable, and even neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to more active remedies. They 
ſhould, indeed, always be of the ſame 


claſs 
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claſs with thoſe that procured relief in the 
laſt fit, 


Therefore when a patient, of a phleg- 
matic conſtitution, is afflicted with a gout 
ſenſible of cold, reſinous purgatives, as 
jalap or diagrydium, muſt be uſed, and 
perſpiration facilitated, or rather provoked 
by a ſtrong infuſton of Camel's Hay, but 
in a ſomething leſs quantity if the ſudo- 
rific woods are added. Theſe remedies 
may alſo be given in ſubſtance, and their 
uſe continued for a month after the period 
of the fit; and afterwards from time to 
time, taken only for one day, andat equal 
intervals. Such a method carefully ob- 
ſerved, ſeldom fails of keeping off the fits 
of the gout, for a conſiderable time. 


Take Diagrydium gr. 11: 


Jalap gr. viij. 
Ipecacoanha gr. j. or ij. 
Powder of Sena g. xv. _ 
Rhubarb gr. x. 
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Powder the whole, mix and incorporate 
it in a ſufficient quantity of the ſyrup of 
buckthorn. 


This is to be adminiſtred every other day, 


The day following that on which the 
pills are taken, at the medicinal hours, the 


patient muſt drink three glaſſes of the ſu- 
dorific ptiſan. 


Many gouty perſons have found them- 
ſelves greatly relieved by uniting theſe two 
remedies 1n the following manner. They 
uſe them three days ſucceſſively every month 
of the firſt year, and afterwards only every 
three months; but to be punctually con- 

tinued till they are entirely freed from the 
gout, 


Take leaves of Sena &(s. 

Seeds of Carthamus, and of Carduus Be- 
, nedictus, | 

Hemodactyles. | 


Guiacum 
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Guiacum Wood. 
Sarſaparilla. 
Diagrydium. ana 3ij. 
Rhubarb. 
Cinnamon. ana zj. 


Pulveriſe the whole, and mix it tho- 
roughly. The doſe is from 9 ij. to 3j. 


The purging powder againſt the gout, 
inſerted in the faculty's diſpenſatory, which 
is nearly the ſame, produces alſo the ſame 
effect, and is given in the ſame doſes. 


Theſe remedies diſcharge the humours 
by ſtool, and, at the ſame time, fit 
them for being carried off by per- 
ſpiration, without too much increaſing 
or forcing this laſt excretion, for other- 
wiſe the conſequence would certainly 
be diſagreeable. The gouty humour, de- 
prived of its fluidity would thus become 
very obſtinate, ſo as hardly to be overcome 
by any remedies; for then the patient may 
think himſelf very happy if the moſt 
| | U 3 ; gentle 
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gentle remedies do not cauſe a return of 


the ſharpneſs of the pains, and occafion 


a cloſer ſucceſſion of fits than uſual ; as I 


have had occaſion to obſerve in per- 


ſons, who in order to evacuate the gouty 
humour by perſpiration, had made uſe 


either of dry baths, or the ftrongeſt pur- 


* 


gatives, eſpecially thoſe who had added 
mercury to their compoſitions. It is a 
great point in the cure not to render the 
gouty humour too dry, tho' it has hitherto 
hd neglected, under pretence of its being 
a heterogeneous humour, and of which 


one cannot be too ſoon freed. 


When the gout in a phlegmatic conſfitu- 
tion 1s ſenſible to heat, the hydrogogues are 
to be more ſparingly adminiſtred: gentle 


_ purges are then only to be given, and theſe 


may be more frequently adminiſtered than 
during the fit. 


Take of the ſmall leaves of Sena 31}. 
Vegetable ſalt zj ſs. | 
, nut In- 
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Infuſe them in ſeven or eight ounces of 
water, together with two ounces- or two 
ounces and a half of manna, 


Strain it off, and add of the compound 
ſyrup of apples zj. 


This is to be taken every three days, 
drinking plentifully of the ptiſan made 
of the infuſion of ground-pine and ger- 
mander. | 


Theſe remedies are to be continued till 
the gouty humour is ſufficiently diluted, 


in order for its being expelled by nearly 
the ſame remedies as before mentioned, 


but given in ſmaller quantities. 


In dry bilious conſtitutions, which are 
moſt ſubject to the gout, ſenſible to heat, 
the treatment muſt begin with the uſe of 
ſome ptiſan having very little ſalt in it, and 
to be uſed plentifully. This ptiſan may 
be made of certain bitter herbs, as ger- 
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mander and the leſſer centaury, Pour on 
half a handful of theſe herbs, about two 
quarts of boiling water, which after ſtand- 
ing a ſufficient time on the herbs is to be 
decanted off, and drank when neceſſary, 
till the gouty humour is brought to the 
fluidity neceſſary to its expulſion by the 
above mentioned remedies. Here ground- 
pine, ſage, and all hot plants, are to be 
excluded, and during the uſe of this 1n- 
fuſion the patient is to be gently purged 
with better purgatives, as Sena, Rhubarb, 
and compound ſyrup of. apples. 


If from an exceſſive tenſion of the fi- 
bres, or an inſpiſſation of the humours, 
theſe remedies are not attended with much 
ſucceſs, recourſe muſt be had to baths of a 
| heat not exceedins that of the human 
body. Nothing more effectually mace- 
rates the humours, but they muſt be diſ- 
charged very gently, in proportion as they 
become macerated ; for otherwiſe new 
diltempers may be contracted, 

1 The 
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The effect of theſe remedies is after- 
wards to be ſeconded by thoſe of a digeſ- 
tive nature, which, at the ſame time gen- 
tly purge and liquify the bile; but with 
this caution, that they be given only in 
ſmall doſes, 


Take Extract of Aloes prepared with the 
juice of fumitory 

The beſt gum ammoniac ana Z(s. 

Aperitive ſaffron of iron. 

Diagrydium ana zij. 

Beſt Myrrh. 

Oriental ſaffron. 

Salt of Tamariſk ana 3j. 

Rivirius's ſalt of iron I}. 


Let the whole be pulveriſed, carefully 
mixed, and incorporated in a ſufficient 
quantity of compound ſyrup of ſuccory. 
The doſe is twelve grains, to be taken 
faſting in the morning, for eight days, 
and on the ninth, both morning and even- 

ing. 
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ing. Afterwards it 1s to be taken only 


once a day; unleſs there be a neceſſity of 
more frequent purgations, the pills are to 


be continued for ſix weeks. In caſe the 


patient be coſtive, he muſt take them con- 
ſtantly twice a day, and afterwards uſe the 
alterative powder againſt the gout deſcribed 
in the facuity's diſpenſatory. This powder 


is made in the following manner. 


Take Gentian root. 
Rhapontic. 
Round Birthroot. 
Leaves of Germander and of Ground- 
pine. | 
The heads of the leſſer centaury, ana 
311}. 


Theſe powders being made into a bolus 
with a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup, half a 
dram may be taken morning and evening, 
This has proved very beneficial to many 
gouty perſons who took a dram of it in 

the 
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the morning in a glaſs of water, and only 
half a dram in the evening. The uſe of 
it is to be continued for a long time. 


I ſhall not ſtop to explain the manner in 
which theſe remedies act, it being ſuffi- 
ciently known to all perſons of the faculty: 
All therefore that remains for me to 
ſay is, that in order to ſecure the patient 
from the fits of the gout, by preventing 
the ſuperabundance of the gouty humour, 
it is neceſſary to remove the cauſes 
of this ſuperabundance, and there 1s no 
other method of doing this but by increaſ- 
ing the evacuations. It is ſeldom or never 
that any thing is to be feared in the gout 
ſenſible of cold; but in that ſenſible of 
heat, the cure muſt proceed very ſlowly, 
for the evacuations, whatever they be, will 
oftener increaſe the ſolidity of the gouty hu- 
mour, than diminiſh it : unleſs care be 
taken to give this humour that fluidity, 
which is neceſſary for its paſſing thro' the 

diffe- 
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different ſtrainers that may be appointed 
for it. 


DD 


HNHitherto I have been ſilent with regard 
to the uſe of milk, at preſent ſo much in 
vogue, either for aſſwaging the ſharpneſs 
of the pains, or totally deſtroying the 
gouty humour. I ſhall be told that many 
perſons have found great relief from 
milk, and that ſome by a long uſe of it, 
have found themſelves perfectly cured of 
the gout. Does this infer that milk 
is indued with a certain virtue reſult- 
ins from a combination of its prin- 
ciples, capable of deſtroying the gout ? 
For, beſides of the great number of gouty 
perſons who have had recourſe to a milk 
diet, very few are fully ſatisfied with it, 
many have found it hurtful, it not being 

entirely digeſtible by ſeveral people. But 
moreover, from the many fat and muci- 
laginous parts it contains, it muſt rather 
tend to bring on the gout, than to be a 
preſervative againſt it. 


If 
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If any perſon ever received any benefit 
from the uſe of this remedy, it was be- 
cauſe he had recourſe to it immediately 
after the firſt fits, which are occaſioned by 
the ſuperabundance of mucilaginous ſub- 
{ſtances ; and the uſe of milk continued for 
any time, neceſſarily removes the cauſes of 
the ſuperabundance of all humours; a 
perſon obliged to live upon milk, ſeldom 
taking more nouriſhment than is neceſſary 
for repairing the loſſes he conſtantly ſuſ- 
tains , and, farther, every perſon under a 
milk diet perſpires a great deal more than 
uſual : theſe are the true, and only me- 
thods, by which milk may procure re- 
lief; nothing more can be ſaid in fa- 
vour of it. 


In any caſe where a perfect cure ſeems 
to be owing to it, there is as little reaſon 
to attribute ſuch a happy effect to it, as 
to imagine one ſingle bleeding or purga- 
tion, are adequate remedies in the gout ; 


yet, 
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yet, the gouty perſons perfectly cured by 

theſe within mine own knowledge, are at 

leaſt equal in number to thoſe who owe 
their happineſs to milk. 


In fine, after all the pompous encomi- 
ums on milk, bleeding, purging, chaly- 
beats, &c. it is only by producing one and 
the ſame effect, that all thoſe remedies can 
procure relief in the gout. They only 
preſerve nature from the cauſes of the ſu- 
perabundance, and thus ſometimes pro- 
cure her a facility of deſtroying herſelf the 
primordial cauſe of the gout. What virtue 
they have 1s common to them all, and has 
no contrariety to the nature of this diſ- 


temper. 


Milk, however 1s experienced to have a 
more certain and known ſucceſs among 
thoſe who live high, as they are by its uſe 
obliged to abate of their uſual quantity of 
nouriſhment. 


Among 
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Among thoſe who eat little, its inſuf- 
ficiency 1s no leſs evident. Their tortures 
are as ſharp and frequent as they were be- 
fore they uſed milk; and this is a con- 
vincing proof, that milk in itſelf has no 
particular power of extirpating the gout ; 
ſince all the relief it procures in this diſ- 
temper, is, like that of many other re- 
medies, purely accidental. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the Means of preſerving from the Attacks 
of the Gout, by removing the firſt Cauſe. 


T HE firſt cauſe of the gout is a ſu- 
perabundance of mucilaginous par- 
ticles, heterogeneous to the maſs of hu- 
mours. It 1s fingle, and one fingle re- 
medy 1s ſufficient to remove it, provided 
it contains an adequate quantity of ſalts; 
becauſe where ſalts abound no mucilage 
can ſubſiſt. But this ſalt muſt be con- 
veyed into the blood, and circulate with it 


with- 
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without alteration; for very often the 
gouty humour, reſides in ſmall veſſels, re- 
mote from the heart, and it is not till after 
a long time that the remedies can reach 
and paſs through them, theſe veſſels being, 
in general, filled up by the deſiccation of 
the gouty humour. 


All theſe advantages are to be found only 
in a medicine compounded of a fixed and 
very pure alcaline ſalt prepared with quick- 
lime, which gives it a great activity, and 
very pure olive oil; the oil is to be placed 
in a veſſel over the fire, and during its 
boiling, as much of the ſalt thrown in, 
as is ſufficient to form a very white maſs, 
known by the name of medicinal ſoap, 
This ſoap is very eaſily prepared ; for if 
there be too much oil, the ſurplus inſtead 
of coagulating, floats on the ſurface; if, 
on the contrary, the exceſs is in the falt, 
the ſurplus ſubſides to the bottom of the 
veſſel, entirely ſeparated from the mals. 


44 
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Whoever deſires a morecircumſtantial ac- 
count of all the properties and power of 
this remedy, may conſult Boerhaave's 
| chemiſtry; it being my province only to 
ſpecify the virtues which qualify it for de- 
ſtroying the gout, even after compound 
_ 


1. According to that great writer, it is 
an univerſal diſſolvent, the moſt powerful, 
and moſt active, in all nature. 


2. It eaſily penetrates into the blood 
veſſels, and there undergoes the laws of 
circulation, 


3. When mixed with the maſs of hu- 
mours, it renders them more analogous to 


each other, while they flow promiſcuouſly 
in the veſſels. 


4. After paſſing thro' all the mean- 
ders of the human body it empties it- 
ſelf without any alteration, and almoſt 

N X in 
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in as great a quantity as it entered 
the- body; leaving behind of its proper 
ſubſtance, no more than what is neceſſary 
for diſſolving the groſs particles mixt with 
the juices in the veſſels it met with in its 
paſlage. 


5. It augments the elaſticity of the veſ- 
ſels by the {light irritation it excites in 
them, and thus renders them more able to 
divide and attenuate the groſs mucilagi- 
nous humours ſtagnating in their chan- 
nels. 


Is any thing farther neceſſary to deſtroy 
the gouty humour? Certainly no. Ex- 
perience has put it beyond all doubt. 


This remedy is to be preferred to any 
other; and the rather, as it is probably the 
only one proper in all kinds of gout, whe- 
ther ſenſible of cold, or ſenſible of heat. 
It may be given immediately after the fit 
is over. It anſwers all the indications 

which 
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which generally occur in this diſtemper ; 
obſerving, however, to adminiſter only 
ſmall doſes in certain caſes, where its ac- 
tivity might be detrimental ; but theſe caſes 
are rare, and only in perſons naturally 
thin, of a hot conſtitution,” and, at the 
ſame time ſubject to a gout extremely ſen- 
ſible of heat. Here the humours muſt 
previouſly be macerated, and the fibres 
relaxed by a copious uſe of diluents. 


This medicinal ſoap likewiſe facilitates 
all ſecretions and excretions, without forc- 
ing them; and cauſes all theſe phznomena 
only by imparting to the juices their na- 
tural fluidity, 


Oil, however, being one of the conſtitut- 
ing parts of this compound, by its unctu- 
ouſneſs may impede the action of the di- 
geſtive juices, which muſt always be ſup- 
ported in their full vigour. This remedy, 
therefore, ought not to be adminiſtered fo 
** as I have deſcribed it: it ſhould be 

X 2 ac- 
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accompanied with others, which have a ten- 
dency to quicken the action of the ſtomach, 
ſuch as gentian, rhubarb, ſometimes dia- 
grydium, jalap, and ſome of the powders 
that I have already mentioned, 


Take of this ſaponaceous maſs 5(s. 
Rhubarb and gentian, ana gr. x. 


Pound the whole in a marble mortar, 
and mix it thoroughly, adding a ſmall 
quantity of any purgative ſyrup; and let 
this bolus be taken every morning for a 
_ fortnight, drinking after it the germander 
or groundpine ptiſan, according to the na- 
ture of the diſtemper. 


Afterwards it is to be taken during a 
whole month, morning and evening; and 
at the end of the month once a day for a 
fortnight ; after which, morning and even- 
ing for another month; and in this man- 
ner it is to be continued as long as neceſ- 
ſary, taking from time to time ſome gen- 
I tle 


i . 
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tle purges, which are ſufficient to carry 
off any ſabulous matter, this remedy may 
ſometimes occaſion in the ſtomach, from 
the oil which is one of its conſtituent 
parts, and therefore cannot beleft out. 


If particular reaſons require purges of 
another kind, as when the perſon is phleg- 
matic, inſtead of the rhubarb and gentian 
ordered in the bolus, four or five grains 
of diagrydium, and fix or ſeven of jalap 
ought to be ſubſtituted. Several purges alſo 
which I have mentioned may be ufed, 
whenever they are neceſſary, or as circum- 
ſtances may require. 


In the purgative bolus the ſoap may be - 
added, but not in liquid medicines. The 
patient may return to the uſe of this re- 
medy the very next day after being purged, 
and intermit the uſe of it any day when- 
ever it may be neceſſary to take another 


purgative, 


X 3 This 
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This remedy, on account of its great 
activity, is to be uſed with the greateſt 
precautions by patients afflicted with any 
cutaneous diſtemper. The ſame circum- 
ſpection is alſo neceſſary in perſons whoſe 
humours may be vitiated by any particular 
acrimony, as the ſcurvy. In fine, this re- 
medy, properly ſuits thoſe only who have 
no other diſtemper but the gout, abſtracted 
from any other diſcaſe. 


The primordial cauſe of the gout being 
a long time in forming, and its progreſs 
during its beginning imperceptible, be- 
cauſe nature, then in the full poſſeſſion 
of all her powers, conſtantly oppoſes its 
formation; the natural conſequence is, 
that this cauſe increaſing, nature has been 
forced to give way to it, and thus it be- 
comes no ealy taſk to deſtroy it; nor will 
any other medicine except this ſaponaceous 


one be ſufficient for the purpoſe. 


For 


* 
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For tho' the ſoap taken inwardly may 


immediately deſtroy great part of the gouty 
humour, it is never to be adminiſtered 


but when nature wants ſtrength to aſſiſt 
her, to oppoſe the increaſe of that hu- 
mour. Hence it is plain that this remedy 
muſt produce two conſiderable effects. 1. 
It muſt, of itſelf, deſtroy the gouty hu- 
mour. 2. It muſt impart to nature ſuf- 
ficient ſtrength to oppoſe the generation of 
the humour; but this is not to be expect- 
ed till after a continued uſe of it. 


CHAP VIL | 
Of the irregular Gout in general. 


HENEVER the gout attacks 
any other parts than the articula- 


tions, it is irregular ; whether it affects the 
extremities and trunk at the ſame time, or 
be limited to the trunk alone ; or laſtly, 
if it ſettles on any of the viſcera, 


X 4 The 
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The firſt cauſe of this irregularity, is 
the inſufficiency of nature's efforts for re- 
moving the obſtacles it 'meets with in the 
articulations of the extremities, at the very 
time when the gouty humour has attained 
that degree of ſuperabundance, which al- 
ways lays nature under a neceſſity of free- 
ing herſelf from it. 


This inſufficiency of nature's efforts, 
may be either natural or accidental. The 
natural inſufficiency is that which flows 
from the conſtitution and ſtate of the hu- 
man body: the accidental muſt be owing 
to {ome extraneous cauſe, not naturally ex- 
iſting in man. 


Among the cauſes of accidental inſuf- 
fciency, the principal is, the miſtaken uſe 
mate by gouty perſons of repelling topics, 
whether that quality proceeds from the 
combinaton of their principles, or reſults 
. fron. ths degree of heat or cold reſiding 
in th.ſe medicines, on their application 


to 
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to the parts already affected by the 
gout. 


An irregular gout is always the conſe- 
quence of them, eſpecially if uſed at the 
beginning of the precipitation of the gouty 
moleculæ, or while the depoſition is not yet 
ſufficiently formed in the part appointed 
for it by nature. 


Secondly, among theſe cauſes may be 
ranked, a too great, and laſting degree of 
cold, or an extraordinary degree of heat 
too long continued, felt by the part ap- 
pointed to receive the gouty humour, when 
in the circumſtances above mentioned. 


Having already ſpoken largely on this 
head in treating particularly of topical 
medicines, I think I may be excuſed from 
adding the reaſons in this place. 


I ſhall, therefore, proceed to the cauſes 
of the inſufficiency of nature; and theſe 


are 


PP 


are three. 1. The inſufficiency may be 
owing to an equal reſiſtance the gouty hu- 
mour meets with in all the articulations, 
which can only happen to young perſons, 
who have never had a fit of the gout. 
2. In aged perſons who have endured a 
great number of fits, it reſults from the 
obſtructions formed in the articulations, 
by the gouty humuor, during its long con- 
tinuance there; and its inſpiſſation almoſt 
to ſolidity, hinders its being diſperſed. 
3- A third cauſe of the inſufficiency of 
nature flows from the debility of the in- 
; ternal parts, from whatever cauſe it may 
proceed ; whence nature 1s obliged to de- 
poſite the gouty humour in other parts, tho 
the obſtacles ſhe meets with are only natu- 
ral, and which ſhe had often before overcome. 
This is the reaſon why aged perſons, and 
thoſe of a very tender conſtitution, are 
ſubject to the irregular gout. 


But whatever be the cauſes of nature's 
inſufficiency ; whatever kind of irregular 
gout 
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gout it be, there muſt always be a great 
analogy between the part affected and the 
articulations, either with regard to its 
functions, or the qualities of the juices by 
which it is lubricated. 


The moſt uſual ſymptoms in all kinds 
of irregular gout, are pains in the part 
affected, the depoſition, and watchings. 
The ſtate of the pulſe varies according to 
the kinds of irregularity, and all the other 
ſymptoms differ according to the parts at- 
tacked by the gouty humour. The gout 
may then, however, be ſaid to be a mere 
Proteus, concealing itſelf under the ap- 
pearance of all diſtempers, as very often 
occaſioning in the part affected all the 
diſtempers it is liable to from other 
cauſes. 


The diagnoſtic in the irregular gout is 
not difficult ; the patient complains of pain 
in ſome particular part ; and the fever, in 
general, is not equal to the violence of the 


pains 
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pains he feels ; butto guard againſt miſtakes 
the pams muſt all be ſuppoſed to proceed 
from the gouty humour, as in all diſtem- 


pers, which may happen to gouty perſons, 
the gouty humour has a conſiderable part. 


With regard to the prognoſtic, it cannot 
fail of being always more painful to the 
body than that of the regular gout, but 
different in proportion as the part affected 
is more or leſs noble. The more neceſſary 
the part is to life, the more is the gouty 
humour to be feared; and much more 
when it ſettles at once and in a large quan- 
tity, than in a gradual depoſition; becauſe 
then it leaves no time for diverting ſome of 
the humour to another part; and the moſt 
powerful remedies, in this caſe, often fail 


of ſucceſs. 


The firſt attention of a phyſician, in 
treating an irregular gout, muſt be to do 
all in his power to render it regular ; in 
order to which the moſt uſual method is 

to 
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to apply topics of various kinds, but the 
ſafeſt are thoſe which raiſe veſicles attend- 
ed with a redneſs on the ſkin. It 1s, 
however, often impoſſible to have recourſe 
to ſuch topics, and, ſometimes, when 
there is a poſſibility, it is improper. Far- 
ther, the method of cure muſt vary ac- 
cording to the feat of the gouty humour, 
the kind of diſtemper under the form of 
which it appears, the conſtitution, and 
ſtrength of the patient. 


Theſe are all the general indications to 
be obſerved in all kinds of the urregular 
gout; a detail of the particular indications 
would oblige me to conſider all known diſ- 
tempers; I ſhall therefore reduce all the 
kinds of irregularity to five. 1. The in- 
determinate gout. 2. The wandring gout. 
3- The gout accidentally tranſlated. 4. 
The gout ſpontaneouſly tranſlated. 5. The 
irregular gout, properly ſo called. And 
theſe are ſufficient; for whatever be the 

kind 
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the kind of irregular gout, it neceſſarily 
belongs to one of theſe claſſes. 


CHAP. VIII 
Of the indeterminate Gout. 


T HE kind of irregular gout which ap- 


proaches neareſt to the regular, is 
that which ſeizes almoſt every articulation 
of the human body, and called indetermi- 
nate from the gouty humour equally pre- 
ſenting itſelf to all parts, without appear- 


ing to affect any one more than another. 


This kind may flow from the two firſt 
cauſes of the natural inſufficiency, one 
cauſed by the too great elaſticity of the 
veſſels belonging to the veſſels of the ex- 


tremities, and can take place only in young 
perſons who have been exempt from any 


fit of the gout. The other, which is 


very common among the aged, is the want 


of 
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of capacity in the veſſels of the articula- 
tions, 'which have ſuffered ſo much from 
the gout, as to be, as it were, choaked 
up ; and conſequently little adapted to re- 
ceive a depoſition of the gouty humour, 
which being abſolutely neceſſary to be done 
is diſtributed to all the articulations; and 
ſometimes even to all the organical parts 
of the human body: as the gout could 
not manifeſt itſelf by a regular fit, yet all 
the ſymptoms which indicate the regular 
gout, preceded the irregular fit. And 
why ſhould they not precede it? It is ir- 
regular only becauſe obſtacles were found 
in the extremities which nature could not 
ſurmount. Accordingly it is preceded by 
nauſeas, ſpaſms, ſpontaneous laſſitudes, 


and moſt of the other ſymptoms declara- 
tive of the gout. 


The ſymptoms accompanying this fit 
are very numerous, but thoſe particularly 
annexed to it are ſharp pains felt, almoſt 
at the ſame time, in all the articulations 


affect ed ; 
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affected; and which are increaſed by the 
natural motions of theſe articulations. 
The pulſe is the ſame as in the regular 
gout, varying according to the acuteneſs 
of the pains. What is very ſingular here 
is, that the patient can lie only on his 


back, any other poſition being inſupporta- 
ble to hum. He continues in a kind of 
general immobility, and dreads being 
ſtirred, becauſe the leaſt motion increaſes 

his torture, which ſeems to be much leſs 
whilſt he continues motionleſs. 


After this circumſtantial account, there 
can be no difficulty in the diagnoſtic ; ſe- 
veral parts are equally affected, and almoſt 
at the ſame time. This diſtemper can, 
at fartheſt, only be confounded with the 
rheumatiſm, but in the latter, the pains 
when ſo greatly diſperſed, are not fo ſharp. 


The diagnoſtic of the cauſes is alſo very 
eaſy. Let the patient be aſked whether he 
has ever had a fit of the gout, or whe- 
| ther 
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ther he has had many; for this irregularity 
only takes place in theſe two caſes. In 
the former the cauſe of the inſufficiency 
of nature's efforts flows from the too great 
elaſticity of the vellels: in the latter the 
inſufficiency is owing to the obſtruction 
in the veſſels. 


This irregular gout being that which 
has the greateſt affinity to the regular, the 
prognoſtic muſt alſo be very nearly the 
ſame. If it becomes more complicated it 
muſt be owing either to the miſconduct of 
the patient, or to the unſeaſonable uſe of 
ſome topic, in which patients are, with 
too much facility, indulged, in order to 
procure them the relief they deſire; but 
which very often endangers their lives. 
However, if at the firſt feeling of the 
gout it declares itſelf in this manner, no 
remedies are neceſſary, nature will eaſily 
ſurmount it without the aſſiſtance of art. 
On the contrary, where the fit is cauſed by 
the obſtructions of the articulations, it 


Y may 
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may be very dangerous to leave nature to 


| herſelf; as ſhe might find ſome of the 
noble parts much weakened, in which caſe 


ſhe would not fail to precipitate on them 
the ſuperabundance of the gouty humour, 
which oppreſſes her, eſpecially as no other 


part offers itſelf for the depoſition. 


The cure of this diſtemper depends en- 
tirely on aſſiſting the efforts of nature for 


her relief, and enabling her to precipitate 


the gouty humour on the parts at the 
greateſt diſtance from the heart, and leaſt 
neceſſary to life. This may be accom- 
pliſhed by increaſing the elaſticity of the 


ſolids, and, at the ſame time, accelerating 


the motion of the fluids ; both which are 
effected by the ſame remedies. Drinking 
plentifully of the ſame liquors as in regu- 
gular fits, will, by diluting the humour, 
greatly contribute to the rendering it more 


eaſy to anſwer the actions of the ſolids. 


This is often found inſufficient, and then 
recourſe muſt be had to more active re- 


medies 
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medies, But here cordials are always to 
be preferred to others, eſpecially thoſe 
which dilute, at the ſame time they correct 
the humour; as old Canary, Burgundy 
and Champaign, which retain nothing of 
their ſpume. 


The good effects produced by them in 
this diſtemper, are ſcarce to be imagined , 
they increaſe the elaſticity of the ſolids, 
and quicken the motions of the fluids; 
and as they firſt exert their activity in the 
noble parts, they ſecure them from any 
depoſitions that might otherwiſe be made 
there; and thus cauſe the humour to be 
depoſited in an articulation, which was 
the original intention. 


In ſaying that good wines are the ſureſt 
remedies, I would not be underſtood to 
countenance any exceſs; I only mean that 
the patient ſhould drink a glaſs every three 
hours, till the fit becomes regular, or ar- 
rive near its period. 


13 I ſhall 
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I ſhall not preſcribe any topical medi- 
cines, thoſe which I moſt approved of are 
not proper, or rather, are dangerous in 
this kind of gout. It might be thought 
there could be no hazard in applying them 
to the parts moſt remote from the heart, 
in order to weaken them, and thus pre- 
pare a receptacle for the gouty humour ; 
but this is a miſtake. For in order to 
prevent them from having any ill conſe- 
quence, they ſhould be applied on the 
part. or extremity which nature may have 
appointed for its relief ; now which part 
this 1s can never be certainly known, and 
therefore it is more proper to omit them, 
being generally, if not hurtful, of no uſe. 
Bleeding is equally improper, as it would 
only render the efforts of nature more in- 
ſufficient both in youth and age; that is, 
it would contribute to render the fit more 
dangerous. 8 * 


If the indeterminate gout be rendered 
regular, it muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner 
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manner as if it had been always ſuch; 
uſing cordials at the beginning, in order 
to ſtrengthen the viſcera, and if they have 
been attacked, ſpeedily to recover them, or 
to defend them from a freſh attack. For 


by delay the ſucceſs would be rendered 
more difficult and uncertain, 


CHAP. IL. 
Of the wandering Gout, 


N latter ages the name of wandering 
gout has been given to that kind of ir- 
regular gout, which, in a compound fit, 
ſuddenly and ſucceſſively attacks different 
parts; and eſpecially ſuch as it does not 
uſually invade. 


The ſame name has alſo been applied to 
a ſpecies of gout, which declares itſelf in 
the articulations of the trunk, ribs, cla- 
vicles, and jaws; tho' the fit did not at 
2 firſt 
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firſt ſhew itſelf in the articulations of the 
extremities. 


This 1s a kind of irregular gout, never 
felt till after ſeveral regular fits, and moſt 
of them compound. This gout, like the 
former, proceeds from the inſufficiency of 
nature's efforts to fix the gouty humour, 
in the extremities. But the only cauſe of 
this inability 1s the obſtruction of the parts 
Where the depoſition ought naturally to 
have been made. 


The ſymptoms are nearly the ſame as in 
the regular gout, as are alſo the ſigns which 
precede and ufually accompany the fit. 
This cannot be otherwiſe ; fince the fit; 
without accidental cauſes in the extremi- 
ties precluding the depoſition of the gouty 
humour, would have been perfectly regular. 


Any difference in the ſymptoms pro- 
geeds only from the part affected; thus if 
| | | the 
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the articulations of the ribs are the ſeat 
of the diſtemper, the patient feels in the 
part affected very acute pains, and which 
redouble on a ſtrong infpiration of the 
breath, and ſometimes hinder all motion 
of the ribs. This pain in the ribs is fo 
nearly ſimilar to that which accompanies 
the pleuriſy, that the phyſician would ſuſ- 
pect it to be that diſtemper were the height 
of the fever proportionable to the acute- 
neſs of the pain. 


When the depoſition reſides in the ar- 
ticulations of the trunk, the patient keeps 


that part in a ſtate of immobility, as the 
leaſt motion renews his pains. If the de- 


poſition is ſettled on the clavicles, the reſ- 
piration is not performed by the elevation 
of the true ribs, and even the motion of 
falſe ribs is ſcarce perceivable ; the patient 
being thought to reſpire only by the de- 
preſſion of the diaphragm. If the ſter- 
num has been attacked, it becomes the 
ſeat of the pain, and an unuſual heavineſs 

1 is 
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is felt on the breaſt. Laſtly, if the jaw 
be ſeized, it is always the lower, and which 
cannot be moved without very acute pains. 
Maſtication can no longer be performed 
or even the mouth hardly opened wide 
enough to ſwallow liquids, ſuch as ptiſans 
and broths. | 


This diſtemper is eaſily known from its 
concomitant ſymptoms; the pains are the 
ſame as in the regular gout; but the parts 
are different, tho' with the addition of ina- 
bility in the part affected for its natural 
functions. 


The wandering gout is at firſt leſs dan- 
gerous than the indeterminate, but it may 
afterwards become more troubleſome, as 
theſe articulations, not being made for the 
reception of a conſiderable depoſition, will 
ſoon be filled and obſtructed, and, con- 
ſequently, even at the firſt fit, the hu- 
mour may poſſibly ſettle on one of the 
n . 


Now, 
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Now, in treating a gout of this nature, 
two indications are to be attended to ; the 
firſt is to prevent the gouty humour from 
depoſiting itſelf in parts, not formed for 
its reception ; the ſecond to facilitate the 
depoſition of this humour on the extremi- 
ties. But both intentions are to be pro- 
ſecuted at the ſame time, every moment in 
this caſe being of the greateſt conſequence. 


The beginning requires cordials, that 
nature may the more expeditiouſly ſur- 
mount the obſtacles the meets with in the 
extremities, and very warm cloths applied 
to the part affected. Heat, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, is repercuſſive, when af- 
fecting one part only, and is the moſt con- 
venient topic, being eaſily renewed as often 
as ſhall be thought proper. The feet may 
alſo be put into water of a degree of heat 
not much exceeding that of the human 
body. 


The 
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The cordials muſt be the ſame as in the 
indeterminate gout, which are generally 
fufficient for drawing part of the gouty 
humour into the extremity that has been 
bathed : tho' thefe medicines do not al- 
ways abate the pains, felt by the preſence of 
the hamour in that part which is not the 
natural ſeat of the gout. There is often a 
difficulty of reſpiration, and in this caſe, re- 
courſes to be had to anodynes, eſpecially the 
old or new theriaca, .according as circum- 
ſtances require; the new is to be preferred 
if the remainder of the gouty humour 
drawn into the extremities has formed a 
conſiderable depoſition, as then nature 
may be interrupted m her operations with- 
out any danger. On the contrary, if the 
new depoſition be judged in no great for- 
wardneſs, and there till remains, in the 
maſs of juices, too great a quantity of the 
gouty humour, the old theriaca muſt be 
uſed. 


Ptiſans 
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Ptiſans well ſaturated with ſalts, are 
very proper, eſpecially thoſe in which 
groundpine is an ingredient, being ſeldom 
found to produce any inconveniency. 


CHAP, X. 
Of the Gout accidentally tranſlated. 


HIS is a mere Proteus; the gout acci- 

dentally tranſlated conceals itſelf un- 

der the appearance of all kinds of diſtem- 

pers, rendering all the parts it affects more 

| ſuſceptible of the diſtempers to which they 

may be naturally ſubjected; without ex- 
ception. 


The opening of Pandora's box did not 
diſperſe ſo many evils thro' the world, as 
this kind of gout; which ſpares none of 
the vifcera, not even thoſe the moſt ne- 
ceffary and moſt eſſential to life. The 
lungs, the ſtomach, the inteſtines, the kid- 
neys are not exempt from its tortures. On 


the contrary, they are very often hurt by . 
the 
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the gouty humour ſettling there, and af- 
fecting them various ways; often, and in 
a moment, the diſtemper diſcovered in the 
part affected is new; often it is ſimple, 
diſtinct, marked with all its genuine cha- 
racters, and generally fatal. 


Excruciating pains are ſometimes felt in 
the brain and in the liver ; but in this caſe, 
there muſt be ſome other càuſe combined 
with the gouty humour. This humour, 
as I have before remarked, depoſiting it- 
ſelf naturally only in parts analogous 
to the extremities, either in the uſe 
of their functions, or when the humours 
which lubricate them, have the ſame qua- 
lity as the ſynovia ; I mean a mucilaginous 
quality. 


All the parts above ſpecified except the 
brain and liver, have noanalogy with the ar- 
ticulations of the extremities as to their func- 
tions; but they perfectly agree in the qua- 
lity of the humours which lubricate them, 
and 
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and defend them from the irritation they 
might otherwiſe ſuffer from the hetero- 


geneous ſubſtances they. are obliged to 
admit, 


Galen is, I believe, the firſt, who has 
advanced that the internal membrane of 
all thoſe viſcera, which are the moſt proper 
for and liable to receive a gouty diſpoſi- 
tion, was watered by a mucous, ſlimy, 
tenacious humour, ſuch being neceſſary 
to ſecure it againſt the deſtructive impreſ- 
ſions of thoſe heterogeneous particles which 
pervade them. 


I ſhall not ſtay to demonſtrate the truth 
of this propoſition, all authors, even the 
molt modern, having adopted and irre- 
fragably proved it. It has however been 
obſerved that this humour 1s more or leſs 
viſcid according to the ſenſibility and na- 

tural function of the part. Thus in the 

| lungs, which it only ſecures from the im- 
preſſion of the air we take in by reſpira- 
| tion, 


| 
| 
{ 
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tion, it is thinner than in any other part, 


thicker in the ſtomach and inteſtines, as 
receiving heterogeneous bodies; which, 
tho' neceſſary for recruiting our daily loſſes, 
are of a different kind of roughneſs and 
ſolidity than the particles of air. Laſtly, 
in the kidneys, where the urine is ſecreted; 
in the urethræ, which are the ducts of 
that excrementitious fluid; in the bladder, 
which 1s its reſervoir; this mucus is ſtill 
more denſe and tenacious; as nothing leſs 
could defend thoſe parts from irritatiens, 
which muſt be ſo much the more lanci- 
nating as the great acrimony ſometimes re- 


ſiding in urine is ſharply felt, and the na- 


tural defence of the inward ſurface of 
thoſe canals, does not ſecure them from its 
irritations. | | 


Accordingly the kidneys are the parts 
which moſt frequently feel the effect of the 
gout, cauſing in theſe viſcera nephritic 
pains, generally more inſupportable than 


thoſe of the regular gout, | 
| Eraſmus 


4 
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Eraſmus was not miſtaken, when writ- 
ing to a friend of his, labouring under the 
gout, he told him, they had married two - 
ſiſters, he himſelf having the ſtone. But 
what 1s ſtill worſe, the ſame perſon may, - 
at the ſame time, be married to both theſe 
troubleſome liſters. 


I ſhall give a ſhort account of the diſ- 
tempers cauſed by this irregular gout, in 
the different internal parts it ſeizes. A de- 
poſition of the gouty humour in the head 
cauſes quinſies, pains in the head, vertigoes, 
dizzineſs, frenzies and apoplexies. 


If the humour be depoſited on the lungs, 
the conſequences are a dry cough, which 
is ſucceeded by an aſthma, pleuriſy, or 
phthiſic. In the ſtomach this humour 
cauſes nauſeas, vomitings, hiccups; in the 
inteſtines, flatulencies, borborigmi, a di- 
arrhæa, dyſentery, and laſtly, an inflamma- 
tion of all theſe parts. In the liver its ef- 
fects are the hepatic colic, a failure of 


ſecretion 
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ſecretion of the bile, ſmall calculi, grains of 
ſand, as in the kidneys. - 


From whence proceed ſuch a train of 
diſtempers ? I confidently affirm them to be 
no more than the neceſſary conſequences of 
the infatuation of perſons ſubject to the gout, 
who lay themſelves down under a ſhade of 
prejudice, begot by 1gnorance, and nouriſh- 
ed by their fatal indocility, becauſe it fa- 
vours their caprices and intemperance. 


This prejudice inſinuates to them, that 
the pains of the gout are increaſed by the 
adminiſtration of remedies ; ſo that on the 
firſt appearance of this diſtemper, they 
obſtinately refuſe any. But a time ſoon 
arrives when inſupportable pains convince 
them they have been the dupes of their own 
prejudice; and now they are as impatient 
in calling for relief. Phyſicians are ſent for; 
and finding the patient in ſo painful a ſitua- 
tion, preſcribe mild and innocent remedies, 
the uſe of which is never attended with 
5 any danger; knowing that nature is not 
to 
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to be interrupted in her operations, and 
that, very often, there is leſs to be feared 
for a gouty perſon who complains of ex- 


cruciating pains, than when his pains are 
ſlight and dull. 


| The patient little pleaſed with this con- 
duct, tho' entirely for his good, will at 
any rate be relieved, he applies topical 
remedies, in this caſe more particularly 
dangerous, and he finds a conſiderable 
abatement in .his pains, which proceeded 
from the abundant precipitation of the hu- 
mour in that part, whence he becomes for 
a while elevated with this apparent ſucceſs. 


| This e however, rarely laſts 
long; the gouty humour remaining till 
in the veſſels, and being precluded from 
reaching the extremities, is forced to de- 
poſite itſelf almoſt immediately on a noble 
part. And now the pains return upon the 
patient with more ſharpneſs and danger 

2 than 
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than thoſe He Was ſo Lager to be telieval 
from. He is then WHVineed'sf his error 
in hot fübmittitg do the judgment of H 

phyſicians, and pfomiſes a punctual do- 
cility; but it is now too late. It is always 
difficult to ſtop the progreſs of a gout be- 


come Ho leſs refrattory to medicines, than 
the patient Was before to phyſicians. 


Such are ul) the effects of thoſe R. 
mibckes ſo müch extolfed, and fo eagerly 


Aetiretl by the Patictits, büt ſd jultly cen- 

fured by phyffcrans. Nöfhing was to be 

Teafed before they were called in; and 

by the uſe of em ke is often brought into 

the moſt imminent danger, if not abſolutely 
forfeited. 


The got Acciderttally tratiflated is be- 
"Uſtoned by the itfuffciency of natures 
efforts, for freritig herſelf From this gouty 


"hbfriour, by depöſiting it in tlie artitula- 
tions of the extremitics. 


The | 
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The inſufficiency in this caſe is to che 
imputed only to accidental and external 
| cauſes, concurring at the ſame time. That 
is to the miſtaken uſe of topical and re- 
percuſſive medicines applied to the part 
affected at the heginning of the fit; or to 
an extraordinary degree of heat or cold to 
which the ſame part has been expoſed, 
whether accidentally, or from the preſent 
relief the patient found by der the 
affected part to cold or heat. 


The ſymptoms preceding this kind of 
irregular gout, are always the ſame with 
thoſe which precede the .regular, and the 
fit would naturally have been regular, had 
it met with no contradiction. 


The ſymptoms which accompany this 
fit vary almoſt infinitely, ſo that to enu- 


merate them it would be neceſſary to give 
a detail of all that accompany the diffe- 
rent diſtempers which muſt follow from 
the gouty humour's being depoſited in 

Z 2 ſome 


ſome viſcera, there being but one common 
and general ſymptom which attends the 
gouty humour wherever depoſited; and 
that is the pain, be the degree of it what it 
will, which the patient feels in the part 
affected; and it is always proportioned to 
the quantity of humour depoſited in it; 
or to the quickneſs with which the depo- 
ſition was formed. 


The diagnoſtics are two; that of the 
diſtemper occaſioned by the tranſlated gout 
'T ſhall omit; the cauſe 1s very eaſy to be de- 
termined, ſeeing on every illneſs of a gouty 
perſon, eſpecially when no other cauſe ap- 
pears, it is always to be preſumed, that the 
gouty humour 1s the cauſe of the diſtemper. 
The patient alſo may be aſked whether he has 
not felt any pains of the gout a little be- 
fore he was reduced to this ſtate ; whether 
he has been much troubled with ſpaſms 
and nauſeas; whether he has not made uſe 
of topical remedies ; whether he did not 
feel an extreme heat or cold in the arti- 


cula- 
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culations, during the deſultory pains he 
felt there; laſtly, if ſeveral of the ſymptoms 
preceeding the accuſtomed fits have appear- 
ed, the patient's diſtemper is indubitably 
cauſed by the gout accidentally tranſlated. 


The prognoſtic muſt, commonly, be 
abſtruſe, but it 1s more or leſs ſo in pro- 
portion to the circumſtances. In general it 
ſhould depend upon that of the diſtemper 
which the gout has occaſioned. 


Homer if the gout was not repelled 
till near the end of the fit, there is hopes 
of delivering the patient from his painful 
ſituation ; and even that his diſtemper 
will not be of any long continuance ; be- 
cauſe the depoſition of the humour being 
then inconſiderable, it cannot bring any 
great diſorder on the part affected, and 
this diſorder can ſubſiſt only for a certain 


time. 


Z 3 The 
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The ſame ſucceſs may alſo be expected 
when the depoſition was ſlowly formed, as 
nature not being hurried, yields inſenſibly 
without being greatly hurt. Accordingly, 
in theſe two caſes, the diſtempers cauſed 
by the removal of the gouty humour, are 
neither very laſting, nor very dangerous. 


It is different in a ſubitaneous depoſi- 
tion; or when formed in the beginning 
of the fit; nature being then ſarpriſed, 
or too impetuouſly attacked, experiences 
acute, dangerous, and often mortal 
diſtempers ; becauſe they allow no time 
for the uſe of remedies, tho' oftner they 
are too ſtrong to be overcome by the power 
of medicine. However the danger and 
pains of the diſtemper will always be pro- 
portioned to the quantity of humour de- 
poſited on the viſcera. 


A phyſician, who has a well founded 


aſſurance that the diſtemper, on account of 
which 
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which his attendance has been, required, is 
cauſed by a gout accidentally tranſlated, 
is to uſe all poſſible endeavours, and call 
in all the aſſiſtance of art, to bring 1 it back 
to the extremities with all poſſible expedi- 
tion. But when the moſt powerful re- 
ſources have failed, and all his endeavours 
have proved abortive to procure this de- 
ſired effect, other methods are to be tried 
for procuring relief, which can never be 
performed but by deſtroying the gouty hu- | 
mour 1n the part where it 1s depoſited, 


The firſt intention ſhquld be attempted 
by bleedin g. bliſters, baths, light and mild 
emerics, taking cordials inwardly, a pre- 
ference being given to thoſe which are 
leait inflammatory, and which may, at 
the ſame time, deſtroy part © of the gouty 
humour. 


The firſt ſtep is to bleed once in the 
foot; bleeding in the extremities occg- 
ſioning a more conſiderable vacuum in the 


24 ex- 
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extremity where it is performed, than in 
the others; whence on the contraction of 
the heart a larger quantity of blood is con- 
veyed to that part, there being the leaſt 
reſiſtance. But the blood in its afflux to 
thoſe parts, brings with it a conſiderable 
quantity of gouty humour, which not 
meeting with the ſame reſiſtance as before, 
will ſettle there. 


As this effect does not often follow ſoon 
after the operation of bleeding, and yet 
cannot be too ſoon accompliſhed, its ap- 
pearance 1s not to be waited for ; but, as 
ſoon as the bleeding 1s over, a cataplaſm 
of muſtard ſeed ſhould be applied to the 
other foot, or rather an epiſpaſtic plaſter 
ſtrewed with powder of cantharides, an 
celicatory preferable to any other, on ac- 
count of the quickneſs of its operation, 
_ which is ſoon perceived by its effects. Be- 
ſides this advantage, it has two other qua- 
: lities, by no means to be neglected i in ſo 
critical a juncture. The firſt is that of 


quickly 
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quickly raiſing veſiculz full of humours, 
by which the fluids in general are equally 
diminiſhed, and conſequently the gouty 
humour. The ſecond 1s the virtue of the 


particles of the cantharides increaſing the 
elaſticity of all the veſſels in general, 
which is always to be excited, that the viſ- 
cera, may, in all parts, make a ſtronger re- 
ſiſtance to the ſurplus of the gouty humour, 
which circulates in the veſſels and remains 
to be depoſited, as it will then be in that 
extremity which has been weakened by the 
application of this topic, and by the veſt- 
cles raiſed there, | 


On the application of this topic, or two 
hours after the bleeding, let the patient 
take a gentle emetic; as warm water with 
a little freſh butter or oil in it. Muſgrave” 
recommends a copious drinking of tea, 
or an infuſion of carduus. benedictus, 
which I look upon to be better. Theſe 
emetics do not much irritate, or weaken, 
but increaſe the circulation of the humours, 


by 


reren 


by the reachings they occaſion, and thus 
aſſiſt nature by aſſiſting to the efforts 
ſhe makes for her relief, 1 diſap- 
prove of violent emetics, as the vomiting 
they excite often becomes continual, from 
their conſiderable irritation on the mem- 
branes of the ſtomach, which are, at this 
ſtage of the diſtemper, inclined to an in- 
flammation, a conſequence generally pro- 
moted by theſe emetics. 


After this evacuation, nothing is better 
than a few glaſſes of Sack, Canary, and 
other wines I have already mentioned, 
Muſgrave, who may be confulted on this 
ſpecies of gout, always found the good ef- 
fects of it in his Practice, and he recom- 
mends the red wines of Portugal; but I 


have never had an opportunity of bein 8 
well poquainted with their nature. 


When, by this method of proceed- 
ing, nature is rendered capable of reliev- 
ing herſelf by a a in the arti- 
| cula- 
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oulations of the extremities, the treatment 
is to be the ſame as in a regular gout, but 
with a little more indulgence with regard 
to cordials, in order to preſerve the viſcera 
from a freſh depoſition, and ſtrengthen 
them for diſſipating that with which they 
were affected. | 


It very often happens that the whole 
ſaperabounding humour has ſettled on the 
viſcera, and; what remains in the veſſels 
is not ſufficient to form a freſh depoſition z 
as in this caſe the gout cannot become re- 
gular, the principal intention is to deſtroy 
this humour depoſited on one of the 
viſcera, 


Without diſcontinuing the uſe of ſimple 
and natural cordials, tho' with ſome abate- 
ment in the quantity, from what it was 
when the gout was to be thrown back on 
the extremities, I would recommend mild 


purgatives, compoſed of manna, or caſlia 
| newly 
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newly taken from the pods, two ounces, and 
an ounce of compound ſyrup of endive, re- 
peating the potion as often as neceſſary. 


At the ſame time let the patient drink 
ptiſans, impregnated lightly with ſalts, 
that they may not irritate the veſſels of 
the part affected; which being oppilated 
and diſtended, are the more ſenſible of ir- 
ritation. Beſides it is known that when a 
humour is to be diſcharged, the firſt ſtep 
muſt be to bring it to ſuch a degree of 
fAluidity, that it may eaſily paſs through the 
neceſſary ducts, for which it muſt be 
ſufficiently diluted, which could not be 
done by liquids charged with ſalts, as they 
always too ſpeedily carry with them a con- 
fiderable quantity of fluid particles in their 
paſlage thro' the different excretions ; and 
conſequently carry off only the moſt fluid 
parts of the humours. In this caſe the 
neceſſary conſequence of the evacuation of 
the moſt fluid humour is, an increaſe of 


the 
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the denſity of the gouty humour, which 
of courſe is then the more difficult to be 
deſtroyed. 


The humours being ſufficiently diluted, 
recourſe muſt be had to the medicinal ſoap; 
and this finiſhes the cure. At firſt the doſe 


is to be about fifteen or twenty grains, and, 


if it be productive of good effects, to be 


increaſed to half a drain; but, in this 


caſe no other medicine is to be joined with 


it. The ptiſans, however, as there is now 


no longer any thing to fear, may be more 
fully ſaturated with ſalts. 


By this method the gouty humour will 
be attenuated, comminuted, and divided; 


but often without being ſufficiently eva- 
cuated, which is, however, neceſſary; and 
for this purpoſe the patient is, during the 


uſe of theſe remedies, to be gently purged 
from time to time. I am for making uſe 
of gentle purges in this diſorder, the 
ſtronger often irritating the fibres to ſuch a 


degree, 


| 


| 
| 
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degree, as to bring on very painful and 
dangerous diſtempers; as - I have ſeen in 
ſome gouty perſons, who had imprudent- 
ly relied on empirics; and ſuch as, in 
order to increaſe their profit, had uſed only 
refinous purgatives, which are always 
dangerous when injudiciouſſy adminiſtered. 


If all endeavours to bring back the 
gouty humour to the extremities ſhould 
fail, the diſtemper cauſed by it is often of 
ſo critical a nature, as not to admit of 
time ſufncient for deſtroying the gouty hu- 
mour in the part where it is fixed, with- 
out expoſing the patient's life to imminent 
danger. The gout muſt, in this caſe, be 
mo longer regarded, but the drftemper 
is to be treated according to the rules of art, 
till there is nothing farther to be feared 


from it. 


It muſt, however, be remembered that 
the diftemper was cauſed by the gout acci- 


dentally tranſlated; and therefore it will 
be 
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be proper not ſo repeat bleeding tod often; 
nor leſs neceſſary to reſtrain from admi- 
niſtring dtaſtic purgatives. Repeated bleed- 
ings and theſe kind of purgatives miglit 
render the elaſticity of the fibres too weak 
and languid, and this alone would caufe 
the efforts of nature to be more infufficient 
than ever. Tho' there may be an inflam- 
mation the patient is not to be denied ſome 
glaſſes of good wine; and the dofes of 
about twelve or fifteen grains of the me- 
dicinal ſoap, are not to be omitted ; as 
it is often known to leſſen the acuteneſs 
of the pains which lancinate the viſcera. 


The violence of the pains felt in the 
viſcera, is often occaſioned by a mixture 
of the gouty humour with that neceſſary 
for lubricating theſe parts of the viſcera. 
The effect of this mixture is a great in- 
ſpiſſation of thoſe juices with which the viſ- 
cus ſhould be continualy moiſtened. But 
this inſpiſſation neceſſarily hinders the ſe- 
cretion of the humour in the glands where 

It 
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it is to be performed, ſo that the internal 
membranes of the. viſcera, can be no 
longer irritated as uſual. Some of the fi- 
bres thus deprived of their mucoſity, are 
too much expoſed, and, conſequently, are 
very ſuſceptible of a ſtrong irritation, which 
will inevitably follow from the friction of 
even the ſofteſt bodies. And this 1s the 
real cauſe of the very worſt ſymptoms 
which can attend the gout accidentally 
tranſlated. 


Thus there are two intentions to be an- 
| ſwered; the firſt, to render the fibres, de- 
prived of their lubricating juice, leſs ſuſ- 
ceptible of irritation : the ſecond, to fa- 
cilitate, in the glands, the ſecretion of the 
humour appointed tor lubricating thoſe 


parts. 


It 1s Bakers, that we muſt ule the re- 
medy which, without producing any bad 
conſequences, will anſwer both theſe in- 
tentions at the ſame time: and this is a 


qua- 
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quality peculiar to the medicinal ſoap ; its 
oily parts ſupply the want of the natural 
mucus, and fully perform the ſame func- 
tions. The ſalts mixed with the oil, pene- 
trate more eaſily into the glands, mix with 
the humours contained in them, and ren- 
der them more fluid, and proper for the 
ſecretions to be made from them. 


In this caſe, nothing ſucceeds better 
than this ſoap, and its effect will be the 


more certain and ſpeedy, if the cure of 


the diſtemper has been conducted with 
regularity, and agreeably to the rules of 
ſcience. 


Here I might cloſe the treatment of this 
kind of gout ; but there is a diſtemper 


which requires a particular method; I « 


mean the quinſey, which I mentioned 
in the chapter of topics. Thus diſeaſe ad- 
mits of, or rather requires, repercuſſives | 
_ adminiſtered in gargles. 


Aa In 
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In treating a quinſey it is proper to 
begin with bathing the lower extremities, 
which muſt be ſucceeded by blecding ; and 
when the repercuſſive gargariſm is uſed at 
the ſame time, there is ſeldom any neceſ- 
ſity for bliſters. This has been my me 
thod, and, in twenty four hours, has pro- 


cured relief beyond expectation, and fixed 
great quantities of the gouty humour in 
the weakened extremities. The gargariſm 
is compounded of ſpirituous liquors, and 
medicines endued with a repercuſſive quality. 


Take of the diſtilled water of periwin- 
Flle zv. 
Kermes mineral gr. iv. 
Cryſtal mineral 3(s. 
Brandy Zi. | | 
Syrup of mulberries i. 


Mix the whole, and ſtir it well every 
time it is uſed ; and, on feeling any pains 
in the articulations when the gouty hu- 
mour 1s in motion, the mouth muſt be 
often gargled with it. 


3 If 
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If the humour be entirely ſettled in the 
parts which are the ſeat of the quinſey, 
its uſe is not to be continued any long 
time. | 


CHAP. NM. 
Of the Gout ſpontaneouſly tranſlated. 


HEN there is ſuch an abundance 
of the gouty humour as cannot re- 
main any longer ſuſpended 1n the blood, 
there always follows a depuration, tho! it 
does not conſtantly terminate in a depo- 
ſition in the articulations; notwithſtand- 
ing no external cauſes appeared capable of 
preventing it. The precipitation of the 
moleculæ of the gouty humour is made 
on other parts, as on the viſcera, where 
the depoſition is formed; and then it is 
called a gout ſpontaneouſly tranflated. 


This kind of gout, like the preceding, 
owes its exiſtence entirely to the inſuffi- 
Aa 2 clency | 
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ciency of nature's efforts to lodge the gouty 
humour in the articulations of the extre- 
mities; but the cauſe of this inſufficiency 
is very different. It ariſes from obſtruc- 


tions in the veſſels of the articulations, 
cauſed by the long and frequent reſidence 


of the gouty humour in them, whilſt the 


patient was ſubject to regular fits. Theſe 
obſtructions are very common both in aged 
perſons and thoſe who have endured a great 


number of fits. When the articulations 
are. incapable of receiving any more of the 
gouty humour, nature 1s obliged to pre- 
cipitate it elſewhere. 


_ - This depoſition is not very conſiderable, 
its firſt ravages being much leſs than thoſe 
which neceſlarily follow it when ſubita- 
neous, tho' it cauſes ſomething of a tu- 
mor; to bring on a fit of this kind three 
other cauſes muſt concur with the firſt, I 
make no doubt but the firſt is a want of 
elaſticity in the fibres, whach is common to- 
: i 4 
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aged perſons, and thoſe whoſe conſtitutions 
are impaired, The ſecond is the ſmall im- 
petus of the blood in ſuch perſons, ſo that 
the humours can ſcarce buoy up and diſ- 
perſe a ſmall quantity of the gouty hu- 
mour, eſpecially when groſs ; and nature 
is every moment under a neceſſity of free- 
ing herſelf from it. Thirdly, the viſcus 
which receives the depoſition, muſt be ex- 
tremely weakened at the moment the gouty 
humour is precipitated. As theſe three 
cauſes often occur in the ſame perſon, this 
kind of gout is not very uncommon. 


The ſymptoms, violence only excepted, 
are the ſame with thoſe of the gout acci- 
dentally tranſlated, the ſame parts are af- 
fected, and by the ſame humour; tho' 
they vary in proportion to the quantity 
and denſity of the gouty humour, and the 
rapidity with which is formed the depoſi- 
tion. The more abundant, or more groſs 
it is, or the more fapidly the depoſition 1s 


Aag made, 
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made, the more obſtinate, violent, and 
dangerous are its ſymptoms. 


The diſtemper occaſioned by this kind 
of gout, in the different viſcera where the 
humour is depoſited, not being eaſily diſ- 
covered in its beginning, I ſhall explain 
its chief concomitant ſymptoms, when it 
attacks the viſcera moſt eſſential to life. 


The precipitation of the gouty humour 
on the lungs, brings on a ſlight difficulty 
in reſpiration, ſometimes attended with 
pain; but the difficulty increaſes inſenſibly, 
and whatever be the quality of the gouty 
humour, it makes but a ſlow progreſs. The 
difference of this quality declares itſelf in 
another manner; a frequent cough, co- 
pious expectoration, if the gouty humour 
be fluid enough to pals thro' the veſſels 
which ſeparate the humour for lubricat- 
ing the bronchia; a moiſt aſthma is 
in this caſe to be ſuſpected. But if the 


gouty 
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gouty humour be too groſs, the lungs by 
degrees are choaked up, the difficulty and 
ſhortneſs of breathing increaſes, that to 


facilitate it, the patient 1s obliged to bring 
his two ſhoulders forward; alſo a dry fre- 


quent cough, the expectorations are ſmall 
in quantity and ſanious, and afterwards 


purulent ; ſo that if the quality expectorat- 


ed correſponded with the ſtate of the pa- 
tient, the phyſician would imagine the 
diſtemper was a pulmonary conſumption. 


To account for all theſe phznomena, 
the cauſes of this diſtemper muſt be ſought 
in the bodies of thoſe who have died of 


this tranſlated gout. 


According to Fernelius, the lungs of ſe- 
veral gouty perſons have been found oppi- 
lated to ſuch a degree, that their ſubſtance, 


which is naturally ſoft, reſembled a maſs 


of mortar, and was eaſily friable between 
the fingers. This obſervation is not un- 
common; tis the gouty humour become 

A a 4 ex- 
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extremely denſe and deficcated by the na- 


tural heat of the lungs, which has thus 
changed the ſubſtance of that organ. This 
is the more manifeſt, the ſubſtance of the 
lungs in this caſe perfectly reſembling that 
of the nodes in the extremities. It 1s eaſily 


to be imagined that the lungs thus vitiated 
| could not perform their natural functions 


without great difficulty. 


In other bodies the lungs have been found 
full of unequal tuber cles of a calcareous 
ſubſtance, and in both were ſome ſmall 
abſceſſes out of which iſſued a purulent 


matter ; but theſe abſceſſes were the effort 


of the compreſſion doubtleſs occaſioned by 
the diſtention of the veſſels grown ſolid by 
the long continuance of the ſuperabun- 
dance of the gouty humour. The lungs 


are alſo often found to adhere to the pleu- 
ra, and hence this kind of gout is thought 


to be an aſthma, or a dropſy either of the 
breaſt or pericardium, 


The 
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The gout tranſlated to the ſtomach, de- 
clares itſelf by nauſeas, which become 
daily more frequent; theſe are ſometimes 
followed by vomitings, which alſo return 
from time to time, and afterwards become 
habitual. Other ſymptoms are, pains in 
the ſtomach, indigeſtions, a capricious ap- 
petite, and, ſometimes, after the nauſeas 
have continued a few days, an extraordi- 
nary hunger. If the gouty humour be 
thick and groſs, the pains felt in this: part 


augment, the vomitings increaſe, and the 
nauſeas become more general. 


If the inteſtines be the ſeat of the de- 

poſition, it manifeſts itſelf by diarrhæas, 
which gradually increaſing, at length be- 
come habitual, and are often attended with 
colics and griping of the inteſtines, to 
which is ſometimes added a dyſentery: 


Depoſitions in the kidneys occaſion great 
quantities of ſand, whence nephritic pains, 
which, if not ſo ſharp as may be ſometimes 


felt 
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felt in the gravel, are continual. In this 
part alſo are formed ſtony concretions of a 
conſiderable bigneſs, but always of a cal- 
carious nature ; a palpable proof that the 
depoſition 1s formed by the gouty humour, 
and even of the groſſeſt kind. 


The gout tranſlated to the liver has al- 
ways its particular ſymptoms ; the part har- 
dens, becomes oppilated, ſeparates little or 
no bile, the excrements are whitiſh, with a 
continual want of appetite. Calcarious 
tubercles are alſo formed in its ſubſtance, 
and concretions of the ſame nature, but 
of different ſizes, are produced in the gall- 


bladder. 


All theſe diſtempers are generally at their 
beginning unobſerved by gouty patients, 
and becoming obſtinate by time, they re- 
duce them to a languor and emaciation 
which at length puts a period to their ex- 


iſtence. 


The 
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The diagnoſtic of this diſtemper has 
little difficulty; the ſkilful phyſician eafily |, 
perceives the diſorder reigning in the body. 
The affected viſcus ſuffers greatly, its func- 
tions become continually weak and irre- 
gular. The whole difficulty is to diſtin- 
guiſh whether 1t be the gouty humour 
ſpontaneouſly tranſlated, that 1s the real 
cauſe of the diſtemper. 


Whenever a gouty perſon is ſeized with 
a diſtemper which does not manifeſt itſelf 
by its proper ſymptoms, or brings with it 
worſe, than ſeem to comport with the 
preſent ſtate of the patient, the gouty hu- 
mour may be concluded to be the princi- 
pal cauſe. In this caſe the diſtemper in- 
ſenſibly increaſing without having had re- 
courſe to topics, it can only be cauſed by 
the gouty humour gradually increaſing in 
the viſcus. Its continuance alſo is owing 
to the inceſſant depoſition of the hu- 
mour, which perpetually increaſes the 
diſtemper. 

| The 
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The prognoſtic in theſe ſeveral caſes, has 
always been conſidered as very threatning. 
The cauſe of the diſtemper was generally 
unknown ; the remedies made uſe of pro- 
cured no relief, and the cure was conſider- 
ed as deſperate, If the cauſe happened to 
be diſcovered it was always too late, it hav- 
ing never been imagined that the gout 
could tranſlate itſelf ; and when, at laſt, 
it came to be ſuſpected, the diſtemper 
was become incurable, 


It is, however, eaſily removed at the be- 
ginning. 


But in order to this no turtle broth, or 
water gruel, muſt be preſcribed ; for how- 
ever they may be valued among the great, 
they feed the gouty humour. The ſame 
muſt be obſerved with regard to mucila- 
ginous remedies, ſo commonly -preſcribed 
in a cough, from its being thought to pro- 
ceed from an irritation cauſed by the acri- 
mony of the fluids. : 

ö If 
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If the treatment be delayed till the af- 
fected viſcera be extremely weakened, till 
they have totally loſt their elaſticity, and 
the greateſt part of their veſſels are oppilat- 
ed, gentle remedies will be then too weak, 
and the ſtronger will operate too forcibly ; 
ſo that it is often better to leave the pa- 
tient entirely to nature, than to attempt 
to relieve him by remedies, which, in his 
ſituation, muſt be injurious. 


Merbod of cure. Of all the diſtempers 
I have juſt mentioned, the ſole cauſe is the 
preſence of the gouty humour, continually 


depoſiting itſelf in the viſcera. So that 
here are two intentions to be anſwered. 


The firſt 1s, to free the viſcus as much as 
poſſible from the humour, which cauſes 
its diſorder. The ſecond is to divert this 
humour, which is continually precipitating 

on it, in ſuch a manner, that it may be 
depoſited in ſome other part. 


| The 
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The firſt intention is anſwered by eva- 
cuating part of the humour with the gen- 
tle and inſipid emetics already mentioned, 
and of which one doſe will be ſufficient. 
Afterwards endeavours muſt be uſed for 
drawing another part of the humour into 
the extremities, by ſimply bathing theſe 
parts; as nature when ſhe allows time to 
relieve her, muſt not be forced. The flow 
and gradual formation of a depoſition in 
a viſcus, never cauſes great diſorders; fo 
that powerful remedies would be improper, 


Both theſe indications may be anſwered 
at the ſame time, by the uſe of ſpirituous 
cordials, ſuch as ſmall, but often repeated, 
doſes of good wines. They produce a 
very happy effect when this gout firſt be- 
comes irregular. Sydenham and Muſgrave 
greatly recommend their uſe, when the 
gouty humour, before its precipitation in 


the extremities, occaſions in the ſtomach 


and inteſtines, flatulencies and pains er- 
roneouſſy 
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roneouſly termed the colic ; for in this caſe, 
theſe cordials clear the viſcera, and enable 
nature, more eaſily than before, to force 
the gouty humour into the extremities, 
and likewiſe promote there the formation 
of the depoſitions. At the beginning of 
the gout's fixing itſelf on the viſcera, the 
relief is not more difficult than in the for- 
mer caſe; an increaſe of the elaſticity of 
the fibres ſometimes enables nature to diſ- 
lodge this groſs humour, not then noxious 
by its abundance, but by its denſity, which 


will not permit it to float in the blood as 
before. 


Let the patient take two or three gentle 
purges of manna mixed with ſome ſyrup; 
unleſs part of the humour has before been 
drawn into the extremities, and the viſce- 
ra cleared. The day after adminiſtering 
the purge, let him take twelve or fifteen 
grains of the medicinal ſoap, morning and 
evening, and increaſe the doſe as the pa- 
tient gathers ſtrength; it being uſual for 

him 
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him to be very weak in this kind of gout; * 
His ptiſan is to be more or leſs ſaturated 
with falts, according to the nature of the 
part affected, ſtill continuing the uſe of 
good wines; which are here abſolutely ne- 
. 


i would be ſuperfluous to forbid bleed- 
ing and opiates, nature being already too 
weak, and it is even her weakneſs which 
brings on this kind of irregular gout, I 
ſhall not much infiſt on warning the pa- 
tient againſt indulging his appetite, as 
there 1s little danger of it, Nauſeas are 
now general ; but he muſt take ſomething 
to nouriſh him, tho but very little at a 
time, and that of ſelect aliments. No- 
thing is more proper than light fiſh fried; 
little ſoup, or that which is very thin. 
Perſons labouring under this kind of gout, 
and punctually obſerving the foregoing di- 
rections, will not be long before they feel 
its ſucceſs. The remedies may then be 
ſucceeded by thoſe that are ſtronger, and 

. more 
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more nutritive foods, nature being now 
in a condition of bearing both the one and 
the other. 


I ſhall not here ſpecify the particular 
treatment of every diſtemper which may 
proceed from this kind of gout, as it muſt 
be nearly the ſame with that neceſſary in 
the gout accidentally tranſlated, except 
that there is no neceſſity for the remedies 
being ſo violent, as this allows time for 
proceeding with greater caution and 
ſafety. 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the irregular Gout, properly ſo called. 


HERE is ſtill a kind of irregular 

gout, which chiefly attacks young 
perſons, who eat largely, whoſe fibres are 
lax and flaccid, and deſcended from gouty 
parents; and, conſequently, may be ſub- 
ject to an hereditary gout, of what nature 
ſoever it be: this kind of gout, even at 
its firſt appearance, conſtantly attacks the 
B b viſcera, 
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viſcera, without any previous notice in 
any articulation, I term it an irregu- 
lar gout properly ſo called, its cauſe be- 
ing entirely natural, as it comes on with- 
out the concurrence of any accidental 
cauſe. 


Tho' I am perſuaded that this kind of 
gout may diſorder all the organs neceſſary 
to life, yet I dare not affirm it. I have, as 
yet, obſerved it only in the lungs, ſto- 
mach and kidneys, which it affects almoſt 
in the ſame manner as the gout ſponta- 
neouſly tranſlated ; but the pains attending 
it are leſs acute. Beſides the ſuperabun- 
dance of mucilage in the maſs of the hu- 
mours, the primary ſource of all kinds of 
gout, that now under conſideration, 1s 
cauſed by the inſufficiency of nature's ef- 
forts to drive the gouty humour into the 
extremities. But theſe efforts are inſuffi- 
cient only from the too great elaſticity of 
the veſſels of the extremities during youth; 
and this hinders the gouty humour from 


being 
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being depoſited in them, and obliges na- 
ture to precipitate it on the weakeſt viſcus. 


The ſymptoms attending this kind of 
gout, are as different as thoſe of the diſ- 
temper occaſioned by it. The precipita- 
tion of this humour on the lungs, cauſes a 
dry aſthma, even in a phlegmatic conſti- 
tution ; but without hindering the patient 
from uſing a great deal of exerciſe, or 
even working hard, he not being fatigued 
by either. | 


Reſpiration is attended with a noiſe ; 
the breaſt emits nearly the ſame ſound as 
that of ſome wild beaſts, Ferinum quid 
ſonat. In fine, the difficulty of breathing 
is not very great, eſpecially in the begin- 
ning, when it never anſwers to the appa- 
rent diſorder in the lungs. Farther, the 
pulſe is ſmall, and ſlow, and the patient 
without any fever. An intemperance in 
eating, however, increaſes the difficulty 
of reſpiration, and all the ſymptoms be- 

B b 2 come 
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come more threatening in proportion to the 
progreſs of the diſtemper. 


If the attack be made on the ſtomach 
it is known by an habitual rejection of part 
of the food without any preceding nauſea, 
The digeſtive juices, as yet little vitiated, 
perform their functions; but the fibres of 
this viſcus, when incumbered with this 
gouty humour, which always renders them 
more arid than they naturally ought to be, 
become extremely ſuſceptible of irritation ; 
ſo that ſtrong emetics are, in this caſe, al- 
ways attended with great exacerbations, 


The preſence of the gouty humour in 
the kidneys is indicated by a ſeeming weight 
in theſe parts, and by continual but ſup- 
portable nephritic pains, The urine 1s 
turbid, with a large quantity of ſand, and 
mucilaginous filaments, as Hippocrates 
calls them. And here it may not be amiſs 
to obſerve, that the ſmall filaments 1n tur- 


bid urine, which I have diſcovered to be 
mu- 
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mucilaginous bodies very cloſely compact- 
ed, and repreſenting ſmall fibres, are 
abundant proofs that ſuch urine pro- 
ceeded either from a gouty perſon, or one 
ſubject to the ſtone or gravel. | 


Diagnoſtic. The diſtemper under conſi- 
deration 1s eaſily diſtinguitked by attending 
toits concomitant ſymptoms ; but the cauſe 
is not ſo eaſily diſcovered, as theſe diſtem- 
pers might flow from different cauſes, and 
even from a concurrence of ſeveral cauſes 
at the ſame time. There 1s however no 
miſtaking it in the beginning; for the 
patient ſtill retains his uſual plumpneſs; 
when the gouty humour 1s the cauſe of 
the diſtemper the plumpneſs continues 
longer than if it proceeded from any 
other cauſe ; and this is the only thing to 
be regarded, for determining whether 


it 15 cauſed by the gouty humour ; eſpe- 


cially if there be any reaſon to apprehend 
the patient ſubject to the hereditary gout. 


Bb 3 Prog- 
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Prognoſtic. This ſpecies of the gout is 
not dangerous when it attacks young 
perſons, while nature is in her full 
vigour. Theſe diſtempers are the uſual 
conſequences of too great ſtrength, which 
inſenſibly impairing, a time will come, 
when the extremities, which always firſt 
feel the approaches of a general weakneſs, 
will more eaſily yield to a depoſition of the 
humour. This very frequently happens 
without the aſſiſtance of art, and very 
readily, when proper means are uſed to 
accelerate this alteration. 


But if this alteration be too long delay- 
ed, till the viſcera are become extremely 
weak, and the patient's ſtrength ſo greatly 
impaired as not to be recruited by a copious 
and ſucculent diet, a phyſician, during the 
whole courſe of his practice, does not meet 
with a more terrible ſtate; the patient 
dics in the flower of his age, notwithſtand- 


ing all attempts to relieve him. 


Me- 
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Method of Cure. As this irregular gout 
is entirely cauſed by the great elaſticity in 
the veſſels of the extremities, and the 
want of it in the affected viſcus, that the 
cure of the diſeaſe occaſioned by this gout 
may be attempted with ſucceſs, the veſſels 
of the extremities are to be rendered leſs 
elaſtic, and, at the ſame time, thoſe of the 
viſcus corroborated. Further, as the diſ- 
temper is alſo the effect of a real ſuper- 
abundance of gouty humour, this con- 
ſequently muſt be diminiſhed, and endea- 
vours uſed to exterminate it totally if 
poſſible. This is the true method if we 
are deſirous not to be diſappointed. 


The firſt ſtep muſt be to preſcribe gentle 
emetics without repeating them; theſe 
diſcharge part of the humours; and their 
effect muſt be afterwards ſeconded by man- 
na, joined with a laxative ſyrup, and ſome- 
times with ſalts, as circumſtances may re- 
quire. After this the quantity of food muſt 
be conſiderably retrenched, and leſs nutritive 
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foods ſubſtituted in the room of thoſe ge- 
nerally uſed by the patient. He is alſo to 
drink ptiſans, or rather infuſions ſaturated 
with the ſalts of germander and ground- 
pine, and to continue them in caſe the kid- 
neys are not affected by them. le is, 
however, to be indulged with ſome glaſſes 
of good wine, with a toaſt. Laſtly, the 
patient is, in the beginning, to be treated 
in the ſame manner as a patient attacked 
by the regular gout. 


At the ſame time the extremities are to 
be frequently bathed, in order to draw 
thither the ſuperabundance of the humour 
ſtill refiding in the veſſels. Bleeding ſel- 
dom procures relief, it being followed by a 
general relaxation, which would greatly in- 
commode the affected viſcus. The epiſ- 
paſtic cataplaſms and velicatories, gene- 
rally increaſe the elaſticity in the fibres, 
where 1t is already but too powerful. If 
the ſucceſs has not been ſuch as to draw 
part of the gouty humour into the articu- 
lations, this tr eatment of the patient will, 

how- 
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however, diminiſh the quantity of the hu- 
mour; and by that means the diſtemper 
may ſtill be treated the ſame as if it was 
a regular gout; beginning with the uſe 
of the medicinal ſoap, adminiſtred twenty 
four grains every morning and evening. 
The doſe is to be daily augmented till it 
becomes equal to half a dram, and gentle 
purges often adminiſtred. 


The patient muſt uſe a great deal of 
exerciſe, either on foot or a horſeback ; 
but ſeldom in a coach ; take the air, walk, 
play at tennis, ſleep little, and divert him- 
ſelf as much as poſſible. He muſt alſo 
abandon his ſtudy for a conſiderable time, 
mix diverting exerciſe with his labour, if 
his calling oblige him to work. By ob- 
ſerving theſe directions, the diſtemper 
cannot long continue. 


CHAP. 


N 
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CH KF. XHI. 
Of the Gout complicated with venereal Diſ- 


zempers. 


T is ſeldom that two diſtempers of long 
4A continuance are found at the ſame time 
in the ſame ſubject, unleſs one be cauſed 
by the other. The gout is, however, of- 
ten ſeen complicated with other chronical 
diſtempers. But this will not appear ſur- 
prizing if we conſider attentively the na- 
ture of the gout. It is, as we have al- 
ready ſhewn, the effect of nutritive li- 
quors and ſucculent foods, all well digeſt- 
ed, and hurtful only by an intemperate 
uſe of them, and the ſuperabundance of the 
mucilaginous humour they occaſion. This 
ſuperabundance may be rendered ſuſcep- 
tible of every ſpecies of vitious particles 
that may affect the human body. The 
gout is conſequently then a complicated 
diſtemper, and muſt be treated in a man- 
ner different from any we have hitherto 


mentioned. 
Of 
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Of all the diſtempers with which the 
gout may exiſt conjointly, I ſhall only 
conſider the venereal diſeaſe, and the ſcur- 
vy, theſe being the two with which the 
gout is moſt generally complicated. 


The ſymptoms of the gout complicated 
with venereal diſtempers are the ſame with 
thoſe of the regular or irregular gout, 
according to the kind of gout ; the diffe- 
rence conſiſts only in their appearing and 
remitting in very few days, and allowing 
very little reſpite ; tho' the patient, both in 
the quantity and quality of his diet, can- 
not be charged with any intemperance. 
The gout no longer obſerves any regular 
returns, rages for two or three days, goes 
off quickly, but returns after an interval 


of about a' week; and after a reſpite of 
ſome days eaſe, renews its tortures. 


The cauſe of theſe frequent fits, and 
irregular returns, proceeds from the virus, 
which in venereal diſtempers infects the 
juices, and inſpiſſates them ſo as to hinder 

3 their 
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their circulation. It is alſo the conſe- 
quence of the multitude of obſtructions 
in the glands, through which the lym- 
phatic parts of the blood can no longer 
paſs, and this retards the circulation. Thus 
the gouty humour in this caſe, tho' the 
quantity be very ſmall, can be no longer 
either ſuſpended or diſperſed in the juices, 
and thus is obliged to depoſite itſelf from 
time to time. 


Diagnoſtic. That of the gout, and alſo 
of the venereal diſeaſe, are eafily known 
by a ſlight attention to the ſymptoms at- 
tending eaeh diſtemper. It is only by the 
frequency of the fits, the celerity of their 
attacks and diſperſions, without any ap- 
parent cauſe, that the gouty humour is 
known not to be the only one abounding 
in the juices of the human body ; but that 
they are vitiated by another cauſe. So 
that by attending to the ſymptoms of the 
diſtemper that ſeems latent, the diſeaſe is 
eaſily known. 


Prog - 
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Prognoſtic. To preſcribe againſt two 
diſtempers, each proceeding from very 
different cauſes, is attended with great 
difficulty; eſpecially when theſe two diſ- 
tempers require oppoſite remedies; which 
is the very caſe with regard to gouty 
and venereal diſtempers, tho' both occaſion 
an inſpiſſation in the fluids. 


Method of Cure. The gout is a chroni- 
cal diſtemper, rarely threatening the life 
of the patient, till after a long continu- 
ance, even of many years. Venereal diſ- 
eaſes, on the contrary, are more rapid in 
their malignity, ſuddenly attacking the 
foundations of the animal economy, and, 
if complicated with another diſtemper, 
ſoon work its deſtruction. The treatment 
of the venereal diſtemper is therefore to 
be fiſt attended to; but with great caution 
not toexcite copious evacuations, which are 
prejudicial in the gout. The purges are tobe 
as gentle as poſſible, the humours are to be 
greatly attenuated, and ſimple diluents to be 
uſed, with frequent bathings; which, after an 
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intermiſſion of ſome days, are to be re- 
peated from time to time. Frictions or 
fumigations, are to ſucceed each other at 
proper intervals of time, eſpecially in 
the beginning; and to be uſed only in 
proportion to the intervals between the 
fits of the gout. By this method the 
cure of the venereal diſtemper has fre- 
quently effected a total extirpation of 
the gout. 1 


: CH AP. XIV, 
Of the Gout complicated with the Scurvy, 


FL ANY are the cauſes of the ſcur- 
vy; ſometimes it proceeds from 

the extremity of want, and ſometimes it 
is owing to an immoderate uſe of ſuccu- 
lent and high-ſeaſoned foods, The latter 
kind chiefly affects the great, and it is 
no wonder that they are often ſeized 
at the ſame time with the gout and 
ſcurvy, when their general method of 
living tends to bring on them both theſe 


diſtempers. 
Sym- 
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Symptoms. Beſides the ſymptoms par- 
ticular to each diſtemper, there is one 
which carries conviction with it, that the 
gout is complicated with ſome other diſ- 
| temper. This is the frequent return of 
the fits, in perſons who were afflited with 
the gout, before the ſcurvy appeared. 


Diagnoſtic. It is the ſame as that of 
diſtempers known to be complicated in the 
ſame ſubject. Whether it be the ſcurvy , 
that is complicated with the gout, is eaſily 
known, by the patient's exceſſive appetite 
for meat, eating a large quantity. more 
than uſual, even to voracity. F 


Prognoſtic. It is intricate, as the de- 
ſtruction of the gouty humour is not to 
be attempted, and the ſcurvy very often 
does not ſhew itſelf till after it has in- 
ſenſibly made ſuch ravages in the patient's 
body, as are not eaſily cured, and the ma- 
chine become ſo weakened and exhauſted, 
as to be paſt receiving any benefit from 
the methods made uſe of for its recovery. 


Me- 


= 
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Method of Cure. This muſt be begun 


by attempting the cure of the ſcurvy, which 
is always the moſt urgent, except in a gout 
accidentally tranſlated. It is a conſiderable 
advantage that the remedies proper for the 
ſcurvy are not improper in the gout, and 
may even abate the acuteneſs of its pains. 
Let therefore antiſcorbutics be uſed; a 
preference being given to thoſe of a cordial 
nature, ſuch as antiſcorbutic wines. 


Fleſh, and fat broths, are to be abſo- 
lutely prohibited, and the patient confined 
to light fiſh, and vegetables abounding in 
water and volatile alkaline ſalts. The ju- 
leps ſhould be made of ſcurvy- graſs, brook- 
lime, water-creſfſes, and muſtard-ſeed tied 
up in a piece of cloth. In fine, the ſcur- 
vy is to be treated in the ſame manner as if 
it were the fole diſtemper. | 
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